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JOSEPH CONRAD: 
CHANCE AND RECOGNITION 


By MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL 


as any part of his manuscripts, not always to his own satis- 

faction or to ours in the case of the titles themselves, 
but with notable success in the case of their epigraphs. These 
he employed consistently; Mrs. Conrad has said that they were 
always chosen with extreme care, Conrad taking pains that these 
“quotations had always a close and direct relation to the contents 
of the book itself, and that they often expressed the mood in ° 
which the work was written.” Sometimes it is the mood— 
whether of memory, pathos, irony, or tragedy—-that is empha- 
sized. More often the epigraphs hint of the motive or attitude 
that directed Conrad’s shaping of his material and the conception 
of experience it dramatizes. The quotation below the title of 
Lord Jim gives a clue not only to the narrative method which, 
in his long recitatives, monologues, and self-inquisitions, Conrad 
made his special instrument for the achievement of realism and 
form, but to the psychological compulsion under which his char- 
acters, caught in the moral or circumstantial prisons of their lives, 
are forced to speak, and by which Conrad himself, if we trace 
his nature in his tales and personal writings, was compelled to- 
ward his special kind of art and revelation. “It is certain my 
conviction gains infinitely, the moment another soul will believe 
in it”: Novalis’s sentence is the key to the method and necessity 


C's. RAD’S title-pages always taxed his scruples as severely 
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that are the source both of Conrad’s originality and of his appeal 
to psychological realists. 

Sometimes the complex of fate requires solution by somnsithing 
more violent than an ordeal of individual sublimation. Shakes- 
peare’s “So foul a sky clears not without a storm,” at the head 
of Nostromo, suggests a prevailing symbol. When the novel is 
of a more exotic or melodramatic tendency, it sustains a sense 
of the marvelous or miraculous, of a thrilled response to the 
incredible turns and hazards of life, “the strangeness of the 
destinies that lie in wait for the sons of men,” of “marvels and 
mysteries acting upon our emotions and intelligence in ways so 
inexplicable that it would almost justify the conception of life as 
an enchanted state,”—thus reflecting the romanticism in Conrad’s 
temperament that involved him in the fortunes of his career and 
that took a lifetime of discipline to bring to terms with the critical 
forces of his moral intelligence. A French nursery ryhme sets 
the tone for A Set of Six: “Les petites marionnettes” Font, font, 
font,’ Trois petits tours’ Et puis s’en vont.” A phrase from 
Boethius—“. . . for this miracle or this wonder troubleth me 
right gretly”—stands at the head of the autobiographical Mirror 
of the Sea. Victory proceeds under the spell evoked by Milton’s 
lines from Comus: 


Calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire 
And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses. 


But there is another series of these quotations that indicates 
even more clearly the idea that possessed Conrad in his reading 
of experience. This idea originated, I believe, in a profoundly 
significant root-experience of his own temperament and history. 
He was to employ it as the incentive of his greatest tales. It 
is suggested repeatedly in his epigraphs from his first book to his 
last. The quotation on Almayer’s Folly in 1895 is from Amiel: 
“Qui de nous n’a eu sa terre promise, son jour d’extase, et sa 
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fin en exil?” Baudelaire’s “D’autre fois, calme plat, grand 
miroir’ De mon désespoir” serves as heading to The Shadow 
Line in 1917. An aphorism from La Bruyére acts as a clue to 
The Arrow of Gold in 1918: “Celui qui n’a vu que des hommes 
polis et raisonnables, ou ne connait pas homme, ou ne le con- 
nait que demi.” The motto for The Rescue in 1920 is from 
Chaucer’s Frankeleyn’s Tale: 


“Alas!” quod she, “that ever this sholde happe! 
For wende I never, by possibilitee, 


That swich a monstre or merveille mighte be!” 


Most specific of all, the quotation below the title of Chance, in 
1913, is from Sir Thomas Browne: “Those that hold that all 
things are governed by Fortune had not erred, had they not 
persisted there.” 

The meaning and consistency of these passages is clear. They 
permit us to summarize briefly, if too simply, the basic theme of 
Conrad’s fiction. His work dramatizes a hostility of forces that 
exists bith in the conditions of practical life and in the moral 
constitution of man himself. Men who show any fundamental 
vitality of nature, will, or imagination are not initially men of 
caution, tact, or prudence, “polis et raisonnables,” and they are 
certainly unlikely to remain so. They are possessed by an en- 
thusiasm that makes them approach life as an adventure. They 
attack the struggle with all the impulsive force of their illusion, 
their pride, their idealism, their desire for fame and power, their 
confidence that Chance is a friend and Fortune a guide who will 
lead them to a promised goal of happiness or success, wealth or 
authority. Chance, under this aspect of youthful illusion, is the 
ideal of expectation and generosity. She is the goddess of the 
ignorance we prize as sincerity before we learn that sincerity is a 
virtue which, like James’s cipher in arithmetic, depends for its 
value on the number to which it is attached. She takes the color 
of her benevolence from youth’s impetuosity and ardor, before 
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those qualities have revealed their full cost in experience and 
disillusionment. It sometimes happens that the illusion we im- 
pose on our lives at their outset is not enthusiastic but cynical or 
pessimistic. The cost then proves all the greater. The hero of 
Youth, The Arrow of Gold, and The Shadow Line is at times 
supplanted by a man like Heyst in Victory or Razumov in Under 
Western Eyes, whose untested misanthropy is as fatally romantic 
a presumption on the conditions of the responsible life or the 
obligations of character as an untested optimism. (“Woe to 
the man whose heart has not learned while young to hope, to 
love—and to put its trust in life!”?) An equal enemy lies in wait 
for both. That enemy—“our common enemy”—leaps from 
unknown coverts: sometimes from the hiding-places that fate or 
accident has prepared, but more often and seriously, like James’s 
beast in the jungle, from the unfathomed depths of our secret 
natures, our ignorance, our subconscious or unconscious selves. 

When the moment comes, the victim is forced to commit him- 
self to it. It is the signal of his destiny, and there is no escape 
for the one who meets it unprepared. The terms of life are re- 
versed by it. It is the stroke by which fate compels recognition—- 
of one’s self, of reality, of illusion, error, mistaken expectation, 
and defeat. At that moment, if a man can measure up to it, his 
conscious moral existence begins, an existence for which previous 
intellectual or theoretical anticipation can never fully prepare. 
“We begin to live when we have conceived life as tragedy.” 
Chance is no longer beneficent. She is a setter of traps and 
snares; her opportunities have become the measure of risk and 
peril; and her favorites are no longer adventurers or idealists 
but those who can say, in words of Yeats that are an explicit 
phrasing of Conrad’s idea: “When I think of life as a struggle 
with the Daemon who would ever set us to the hardest work 
among those not impossible, I understand why there is a deep 
enmity between a man and his destiny, and why a man loves 
nothing but his destiny.” 
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The crisis in almost every one of Conrad’s novels—many of 
which form a prolonged and exhaustive analysis or sublimation of 
crisis—arrives when, by a stroke of accident or by an act of 
decision or error rising from the secret necessities of temperament, 
a man finds himself abruptly committed to his destiny. It is a 
commitment to which all men of morally significant quality are 
bound. It is the test and opportunity of fundamental selfhood, 
and there is no escape from it. Its necessity is variously stated in 
Conrad’s books—most memorably perhaps in Typhoon: 


The sea . . . had never put itself out to startle the silent 
man, who seldom looked up, and wandered innocently over 
the waters with the only visible purpose of getting food, 
raiment, and house-room for three people ashore. Dirty 
weather he had known, of course. He had been made wet, 
uncomfortable, tired in the usual way, felt at the time and 
presently forgotten. So that upon the whole he had been 
justified in reporting fine weather at home. But he had 
never been given a glimpse of immeasurable strength and of 
immoderate wrath, the wrath that passes exhausted but never 
appeased—the wrath and fury of the passionate sea. He 
knew it existed, as we know that crime and abominations 
exist; he had heard of it as a peaceable citizen in a town 
hears of battles, famines, and floods, and yet knows nothing 
of what these things mean—though, indeed, he may have 
been mixed up in a street row, have gone without his dinner 
once, or been soaked to the skin in a shower. Captain Mac- 
Whirr had sailed over the surface of the oceans as some men 
go skimming over the years of existence to sink gently into 
a placid grave, ignorant of life to the last, without ever 
having been made to see all it may contain of perfidy, of 
violence, and of terror. There are on sea and land such 
men thus fortunate—or thus disdained by destiny or by the 
sea. 


The full implications of this final sentence extend beyond Con- 
rad’s tales and even his life; they give us his judgment on a 
world lapsed into the destructive violence that results from a 
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morality of casuistry and opportunism. It was not only in politi- 
cal and commercial society that he saw that violence at work, 
with the ramifying evil he depicted in Chance, The Secret Agent, 
and Under Western Eyes—novels whose wholly European or 
English settings give little occasion for an occluding exoticism, 
and so bring out the full force of Conrad’s critical powers. He saw 
it in the crisis of civilization which he witnessed in Europe, and 
he saw it there in terms of a question whose import he felt with 
personal intensity and even with guilt—the question of the fate 
of Poland. A few of his essays suggest his long scrutiny of this 
problem, but explicitly he rarely, if ever, elucidated it. It re- 
mains involved in the complex of his tales, which is what makes it 
memorable and dynamic. To grasp the larger significance of 
Conrad’s vision of the violence in his age requires a special at- 
tention to what the tales contain and convey. 

Conrad’s temperament, like that of his characteristic heroes, 
was rooted in an impulse, an impetuosity, that involves the poet, 
as much as the man of action, in a presumption on the laws of 
moral responsibility. He was initially, by his emotional disposi- 
tion—and perhaps inevitably, by the dramatic circumstances of his 
Polish youth and revolutionary heritage—an idealist whose pas- 
sions were early set at a pitch of heroic resolution, committed 
to a struggle that called on the fullest indomitability of will and 
spirit. The stoic sentiment of contemporary romantics—“Nothing 
ever happens to the brave”—could never be the principle of such 
a tradition. The fiery hopes of Polish nationalism and the cause 
of Poland’s freedom had already exacted the fullest share of 
bravery, suffering, and ignominy from Conrad’s people, and 
from his own family. Yet even here the illusion of Providence 
was not missing. Conrad’s father was a nationalist of Shelleyan 
tendencies, translator of Vigny’s Chatterton and Hugo’s Hermani 
and La Lé gende des Siécles. In his note to A Personal Record 
Conrad protested that his father should not be called a revolu- 
tionist, since “no epithet could be more inapplicable to a man 
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with such a strong sense of responsibility in the region of ideas 
and action and so indifferent to the promptings of personal ambi- 
tion,” and that he was “simply a patriot in the sense of a man 
who, believing in the spirituality of a national existence, could not 
bear to see that spirit enslaved.” But Danilowsky, the Polish 
historian, describes this father as “an honorable but too ardent 
patriot,” who was known to the Tzarist police as an “agitator” 
and author of the seditious mandate which caused his arrest in 
. October, 1861, his imprisonment in Warsaw, and his subsequent 
deportation to the Government Vologda for a four-year exile 
which brought on the death of his wife and eventually his own 
death as well. Apollo Korzeniowski’s own poetry is passionate 
in its defiance of misfortune: 


May cowards tremble at lofty waves, 
To you they bring good fortune! 

You know the hidden reefs, 

And are familiar with the tempest! 


This “Korzeniowski strain,” as his wife’s relatives called it, with 
its devotion to Utopian ideals and revolutionary hazards—im- 
pulsive, sarcastic, impatient—seems to have served as a warning 
to the members of the Bobrowski family whose daughter he 
courted and who considered him “an undesirable pretender.” 
The Bobrowskis, who were, like the Korzeniowskis, of the land- 
owning gentry and had a brilliant record as soldiers and patriots, 
were of more conservative, reformist leanings. They were agri- 
cultural, closely devoted as a family, and apparently more realistic 
and cautious by instinct in their attitude toward the nationalist 
cause than the young poet whom they knew as a “Red” and who, 
despite his sensitive character and passionate human sympathies, 
was famed for his recklessness and scurrilous impatience with 
temporizers. The hazardous conditions of Conrad’s youth (he 
was only five years old when his father was arrested and de- 
ported), the unsettled fortunes of the family, and his knowledge 
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of his father’s courage, must have fostered his early ambitions 
about his own career. When he turned away from the East which 
he always feared and disliked, since it represented the national 
enemy Russia as well as those unfathomed conflicts that reflected 
his own severe doubt of himself, he looked toward the countries 
that promised a career of greater certainty. He looked toward 
France, with her marine service and political opportunities, and 
more particularly, in these earliest years of his travels, toward 
Spain of the Carlist cause, in whose service he was to take his first 
great chance, as a gun-runner and agitator. Conrad’s celebrations 
of the hope and illusion of youth, of innocence, courage and the 
bravery it supports in the untested nature of the immature man, 
of the sincerity which blesses this primitive kind of emotion,—- 
these are too well known to need rehearsal here or to be doubted 
as revivals, in his later memory, of the excitement with which he 
launched himself on life when he left Poland behind in 1873, at 
the age of seventeen, and boarded the west-bound Vienna express 
for Venice and Marseilles “like a man going into a dream.” 
Once Conrad had embarked on that adventure, however, a 
rival strain of his inheritance asserted itself. How early we 
cannot tell, for the documents on this part of his life, from 1873 
until the middle eighties, are few. Apparently it did not appear 
during his first years in Marseilles, when he circulated in the 
conservative légitimiste circle of the banker Delestang and his 
wife, or during his first two sea-voyages that ensued from this 
acquaintance—that in 1875 on the Mont-Blanc to Martinique and 
Le Havre, and that in 1876 on the Saint-Antoine to St. Pierre, 
Port-au-Prince, and the Gulf of Mexico. It apparently did not 
deter him during the romantic episode among the Spanish legiti- 
mists of Don Carlos’s cause which involved him between October, 
1876, and February, 1878, in the exploits of the gun-running 
tartane T'remolino, his love affair with the prototype of Rita de 
Lastuola, his duel with the American J. M. K. Blunt, and the 
other escapades (later to be recorded in The Arrow of Gold) 
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that caused so much alarm among his relatives in Poland that his 
guardian uncle, Tadeusz Bobrowski, threatened to stop his al- 
lowance and compel him to come home. These experiences 
terminated in fiasco. Wounded in the duel, Conrad was barely on 
his legs when his alarmed uncle arrived in Marseilles from Kiev 
to find his nephew deserted by his Carlist friends, embittered by 
embarrassment, and ready to throw up all adventurous political 
schemes in favor of a job on an English coaster, the Mavis, 
carrying coal and linseed-oil cargoes between Lowestoft and 
Constantinople. 

When Conrad arrived in Lowestoft on June 18, 1878, he 
stepped for the first time on English soil, knowing only as much 
English as he had picked up on the voyage, practically without 
money, without acquaintances in England, and, as his biographer 
tells us, “alone in the world.” This is the first of two decisive 
dates in Conrad’s life. Poland, Marseilles, Carlism, and youth 
were behind him. Poverty and the rigorous routine of a merchant 
vessel descended on him and fixed his life for the next seventeen 
years. 

What now rose in Conrad’s personality was a force more fa- 
miliar to us in his books than the ecstatic emotion of youth which 
he often celebrates but which he was able to recapture only in 
moments of lyrical strain and which, as a consequence, never 
rings as authentically as the darker emotions which now an- 
nounced themselves and persisted in his nature to the end of his 
life. His benevolent uncle Tadeusz began to write him in re- 
sponse to the letters which Conrad was sending back to Poland. 
Conrad’s shift from youth, Poland, and France to the unsparing 
exactions of sea-life was one great transition in his fortunes. He 
was to submit to another, of even severer conditions, in 1895, 
when he threw up the sea and ventured on a career in literature. 
He did this not with convinced determination, for he tried re- 
peatedly to get a new command even as late as 1900, when his 
first five books had been published. These breaks or changes 
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have, as we now observe them, the appearance of having been 
undertaken with a kind of compulsion of inherent vocation, to 
test his strength and fortitude in the face of a long-delayed crea- 
tive necessity, but conscious intention as yet played little part in his 
actions. Troubled, in the early eighties, by the growing melancholy 
and passionate introspection induced by long sea-watches, by 
solitary duties, and by the racking boredom which in later life he 
confessed to be the one sensation he remembered from his sailing 
days, he found welling up within him symptoms of the tragic 
inheritance of his race and family. His life had begun in dis- 
turbance, danger, and a great ascendant hope. It had become 
vividly adventurous in France, Spain, and the West Indies. Now, 
abruptly, it became confined, ruthlessly vigilant, curtailed to the 
most tyrannous necessities, calculated to the hour and moment 
by the charts on the captain’s table, the needle of the binnacle, 
and the movements of the stars. His voyages to African coasts, 
the Americas, and the Malay and China seas brought contrasts 
of novelty and exotic discovery, but by the time Conrad took his 
journey to the Congo in 1889-90, reality had become uncondi- 
tional. The continent of Africa and his voyage up its coiled, 
snake-like river figured as his descent into Hell. His journal 
of the trip still conveys the agony of that palpable damnation. 
He returned ravaged by the illness and mental disruption which 
undermined his health for the remaining thirty years of his life. 

Between 1891 and 1895 his voyages were broken by intervals 
spent alone and homeless in London, with only his uncle remain- 
ing of his immediate family (and he was to die in 1894) and a 
distant cousin, the Polish-Belgian novelist Marguerite Pora- 
dowska, of Brussels, to serve as his confidante in Western Europe. 
When Conrad lay ill in London in 1891 he received a letter from 
his uncle Tadeusz which we may take as an account of his predica- 
ment written from the point of view of a specially privileged ob- 
server: 


ERS 
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My dear boy: 


I begin as I always do, but I ought to address you as 
“my dear pessimist;” for judging from your letters that 
description would fit you best. I cannot say that I am 
pleased by your state of mind, or that I am without ap- 
prehension about your future. . . . Thinking over the causes 
of your melancholy most carefully I cannot attribute it either 
to youth or to age. In the case of one who is thirty-four and 
has had as full a life as you have had, I am forced to at- 
tribute it to ill-health, to your wretched sufferings on the 
African adventure, to your illness which resulted from them, 
and to the fact that you have had lately plenty of time to 
give yourself up to the habit of reverie which I have ob- 
served to be part of your character. It is inherited; it has 
always been there, in spite of your active life. 

I may be mistaken, but I think this tendency to pessimism 
was already in you as long ago as the days when you were at 
Marseilles, but it was then part of youth. I am sure that 
with your melancholy temperament you ought to avoid all 
meditations, which lead to pessimistic conclusions. I ad- 
vise you to lead a more active life than ever and to culti- 
vate cheerful habits. 

Our country, as Slowacki well says (although he himself 
was not free from the reproach), is the “pan” of the nations, 
which, in plain prose, means that we are a nation who con- 
sider ourselves great and misunderstood, the possessors 
of a greatness which others do not recognize and will never 
recognize. If individuals and nations would set duty before 
themselves as an aim, instead of grandiose ideals, the world 
would be a happier place. .. . Perhaps you will reply that 
these are the sentiments of one who has always had “a place 
in the sun.” Not at all. I have endured many ups and 
downs; I have suffered in my private life, in my family life, 
and as a Pole; and it is thanks to these mortifications that I 
have arrived at a calm and modest estimate of life and its 
duties, and that I have taken as my motto “usque ad finem”; 
as my guide, the love of the duty which circumstances define. 


It is not to be argued that Conrad’s life explains his art in its 
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fullest dimensions, any more than his “ideas” explain his novels, 
or that we can use his personal documents and letters as a sub- 
stitute for that explanation. Indeed, his defensive nature made it 
unlikely that he should write these documents as such an explana- 
tion. The reproofs he expressed to several students of his career 
indicate that he would have endorsed Eliot’s sentence which his 
own preface to The Nigger of the Narcissus anticipated: “The 
more perfect the artist, the more completely separate in him will 
be the man who suffers and the mind which creates.” Conrad 
was a dramatic genius and an artist in character; his creations are 
always more than the sum of his conscious motives and critical 
intelligence. Any comparison of his personal writings with his 
novels shows that he found his full voice only when writing 
imaginatively. Only then does he resist the charge made against 
him by E. M. Forster when he said that “the secret casket of 
his genius contains a vapor rather than a jewel.” At the same 
time it is impossible to neglect the value which the events of 
Conrad’s life and the testimony of his intimate correspondence 
contributes toward the interpretation of his fiction. At the least, 
these provide us with a comment on the problem he dramatized in 
a language which almost perfectly coincides with the spirit of his 
plots and situations. We know, in addition, how strongly he 
protested against the purely impersonal order of art that was 
advocated by the naturalists; how he considered their novels a 
perpetuation of the worst vices of the old convention of arbitrary 
omniscience in fiction; how lifeless he found the critical objectivity 
of his friend Galsworthy; how he disagreed as vigorously as 
Yeats did with Stendhal’s conception of art as “un miroir qui 
se proméne sur la grande route.” Five of his narratives were 
never denied as autobiographies. He said that all his characters 
were “at one time or the other known by me.” And although 
it is inevitable that we can never prove the personal basis of his 
greater novels, we cannot read them without sensing the existence 
of such a basis, or observing Conrad’s repeated hints of such 
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relevance, or noting how their motives and problems are con- 
tinously repeated, expanded, and explored from one end of 
his production to the other. The letters he wrote Mme. Pora- 
dowska between 1890 and 1900 reveal that almost every funda- 
mental problem of his later fiction was sketched or suggested in 
that correspondence and applied there with remorseless intimacy 
not to fictitious characters but to his own plight and state of mind. 
They also reveal that during those critical years of his life, when 
he was making a harassed transition from maritime service to 
the profession of novelist, he was already groping for the means 
and courage to translate these experiences into fictional form, 
to objectify them dramatically, and thus to come into an intelli- 
gent realization of their meaning which might save him, as he 
expresses it, “from the madness which, after a certain point of 
life is reached, awaits all those who refuse to master their sensa- 
tions and bring into coherent form the mysteries of their lives.” 

Conrad’s sense of the crisis of moral isolation and responsibility 
in which the individual meets his first full test of character is 
repeatedly emphasized in his novels, to a degree which has put 
a special stamp on his heroes. His characters are marked by 
a number of conditions which have become much more familiar 
during the past quarter-century than they were when he began to 
write, but they had even then been established by serious novelists 
and dramatists. James and Ibsen, to name only two, had drama- 
tized the plight of the man or woman upon whom life closes 
down inexorably, divesting him or her of the supports and 
illusory protection of friendship, social privilege, or love. By 
throwing the individual violently out of an accepted relationship 
with family or society, these crises suddenly making him aware of 
a hostile or unknown world which must be learned anew, con- 
quered or possibly renounced, before survival is possible. Obvi- 
ously this order of drama has a classic ancestry, but the social and 
psychological analysis of modern times has given it a substance, a 
complex of.practical moral conditions, not always apparent even 
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in Shakespeare. It is this drama of isolation and spiritual recogni- 
tion which appears in the characteristic novels of Mann, Gide, 
and Kafka, in Robinson’s poems, and in Joyce and Hemingway; 
it is given social documentation in books like Manhattan Transfer 
and Studs Lonigan; it is carried to various extremes of symbolic 
extension in Death in Venice, The Trial, Nightwood, and ul- 
timately in Finnegans Wake. Kafka, Miss Barnes, and Joyce 
have carried the symbolic presentation of the case to lengths of 
allegory not previously attempted. Joyce, in his epic elaboration 
of the lives of Bloom and Earwicker, has substanced the problem 
symbolically on a scale that leaves the normal limits of fictional 
realism far behind. But I doubt if any of these writers, possibly 
excepting Kafka, has achieved a more successful dramatic version 
of the problem than Conrad did—a more complete coincidence 
of the processes of psychic recognition and recovery with the 
dramatic necessities of the plot; and this for the reason which 
I believe distinguishes Conrad’s contribution to modern fictional 
method: his imposition of the processes and structures of psy- 
chological experience (particularly the experience of recognition ) 
on the form of the plot. Even in James, whose genius also took 
this direction, the ratiocinative element and structural manipula- 
tion of the drama did not permit an equal immersion in “the 
destructive element” of reality or an equal coincidence of sensi- 
bility with form. 

The conditions that mark the plight of a Conrad character who 
is caught in the grip of circumstances that enforce self-discovery 
and its cognate, the discovery of reality or truth, are remarkably 
consistent in all his books. The condition of moral isolation is 
the first of them—the loneliness of Razumov in Under Western 
Eyes, of Heyst in Victory, of Flora de Barral in Chance, of Lord 
Jim, and a long series of other outcasts, exiles, or estranged souls 
—Willems, Lingard, Mrs. Travers, Mrs. Verloc, Peyrol, even 
men whom age or fame has suddenly bereft of the solid ground 
of security or confidence: Captain Whally, Captain MacWhirr, 
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the young captain on his first command in The Shadow Line, or 
Kurtz of Heart of Darkness in his last abandonment of soul. 
The isolation varies in its nature. Willems is alone because he 
is a banished wastrel who has made life a law to himself; 
Mr. George is alone because he is young and irresponsible; 
Lingard and Captain Whally have accepted stoically their 
estrangement from the ties of normal life; Jim and Flora feel 
themselves excommunicated from society by disgrace and by 
the false confidence or idealism that has betrayed them; Razumov 
is isolated by an impenetrable mystery of birth and social aliena- 
tion; Heyst by the disgust, induced by a fatal vein of skepticism 
in his nature and so tending toward a nihilism of all values, which 
follows a misplaced trust in his fellow men. In all these more 
serious cases, isolation tends to become so absolute that it can be 
bridged again only by some irresistible compulsion that rises 
out of the psychic and ethical necessities of character. Life de- 
mands justification by love or honor, as with Flora and Razumov; 
it exacts justice from the disillusioned, as with Mrs. Verloc; it de- 
mands, in the case of Heyst, the last and absolute testimony of 
honor which only suicide can give. Conrad leaves no doubt 
of the extreme to which he pushed this condition. Of Heyst we 
hear that “Not a single soul belonging to him lived anywhere 


on earth . . . he was alone on the bank of the stream. In his 
pride he determined not to enter it.” And of Razumov: “He was 
as lonely in the world as a man swimming in the deep sea... . He 


had nothing. He had not even a moral refuge—the refuge of 
confidence.” 

But if isolation is the first condition of these lives, it is never 
an isolation that brings independence or liberty. Freed by choice 
from normal human ties and obligations, Conrad’s men find 
themselves in the inescapable presence of conscience. 


Who knows what true loneliness is—not the conventional 
word, but the naked terror? To the lonely themselves it 
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wears a mask. The most miserable outcast hugs some mem- 
ory or some illusion. Now and then a fatal conjunction 
of events may lift the veil for an instant. For an instant 
only. No human being could bear a steady view of moral 
solitude without going mad. 


“I am being crushed—and I can’t even run away,” cries Razu- 
mov. The solitary may take to debauchery and self-law like 
Willems: even that does not permit him to escape. He may 
rise to power and fame like Kurtz: that permits escape least of all. 
He may believe he has formed a world of his own like Heyst: 


Heyst was not conscious of either friends or of enemies. 
It was the essence of his life to be a solitary achievement, 
accomplished not by hermit-like withdrawal with its silence 
and immobility, but by a system of restless wandering, by 
the detachment of an impermanent dweller amongst chang- 
ing scenes. In this scheme he had perceived the means of 
passing through life without suffering and almost without 
care in the world—invulnerable because elusive! 


But the world allows no such independence. “No decent feel- 
ing was ever scorned by Heyst” and that fact proves his undoing 
and finally his moral salvation. These men are all brought to 
discover what the oldest religious systems of the world have 
advocated: that the more liberty we have, the less we can use. 
The man who is alone in the world can never escape, for he is 
always with himself. Unless he is morally abandoned beyond 
the point of significance through profligacy or irresponsibility, 
he lives in the company of a ruthless inquisitor, a watcher who 
never sleeps, an eternally vigilant judge. A novelist who wishes 
to explore the full experience of the justice imposed on our 
faculties by conscience will be bound, like Conrad, to penetrate 
a world that lies below the appearances of our conscious lives. 
The explorations made by Conrad in that dimension have pro- 
gressed, in our time, to the farthest reaches of the unconscious 
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self. Conrad did not advance to those depths, but he pointed the 
way to them. Lord Jim, Chance, and Under Western Eyes 
stand with the most advanced experiments of Melville, Dos- 
toievsky, James and Joyce in indicating the matter that exists in 
the unconscious, and even certain of the devices by which it is to 
be fathomed. 

Here it is that we find Conrad’s work entering a dimension 
which is ostensibly psychological and which, for practical pur- 
poses; must be made to seem so, but which goes farther. It 
grapples with the problems of appearance and reality, of bringing 
into focus the realm of subjective intuition and the realm of so- 
cial and moral fact, the values of egoism and those of moral 
necessity. While it treats these in terms of the relativity of ap- 
pearances and sentiments as Proust exhibited it, it also insists 
on relating the psychic and moral contradictions of human nature 
to the ambivalence of reality as art embodies and struggles with it, 
and finally to the metaphysical condition of values itself. When 
Conrad enters that dimension fully he leaves his sentimental 
limitations and prejudices wholly behind and takes his place as 
one of the genuinely creative imaginations of our time—one who 
certainly surpasses every other English novelist of his generation. 

It is interesting to turn again to Conrad’s letters for confirma- 
tion of his sense of the crisis which induces the proof of selfhood 
to which he subjects his heroes. When Conrad passed, around 
1895, out of the perfectly controlled and adjusted mechanism of 
sea-life, with its accurate regimen of human relations and balances, 
he entered into a freedom which he soon discovered to be no 
liberation but a prison. For him, in those middle years of the 
nineties, the self was doubly trapped. He found himself alone 
not only with his poverty and rigorous self-discipline but with 
his creative conscience, now struggling to express itself. His 
dramatizations of the trapped sensibility were preceded by that 
harrowing period in London in which he decided to face a kind 
of labor that meant daily and yearly solitude, with no give-and- 
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take of human approval or disagreement, with no one to judge 
his principles or results but himself, and with a brutal aesthetic 
judgment—soon divested of the amateur excitement with which 
he wrote Almayer’s Folly— ruling his waking and sleeping life. 
It is small wonder that Conrad, who was to make the trapped 
man the object of his special study, should have always remem- 
bered this period of his life, for it marked the beginning of 
anxieties and of a discipline that were not to end until his death. 
We find him recurring to the idea of the convict with an in- 
sistence, and with none of the defiance, that marks Rimbaud’s 
salutations to that form of fate in the Saison en Enfer. Tor- 
mented all his life by the “stérilités des écrivains nerveux” which 
he shared with Baudelaire, Conrad began the grinding labor of 
his books. Years later, in 1909, he wrote to Norman Douglas 
that “there’s neither inspiration nor hope in my work. It’s mere 
hard labor for life—with this difference, that the life convict is 
at any rate out of harm’s way—and may consider the account 
with his conscience closed; and this is not the case with me. I 
envy the serene fate and the comparative honesty of the gentle- 
men in gray who live in Dartmoor. I do really. I am not half 
as decent or half as useful.” But earlier, in the nineties, he was 
already acknowledging that fate to his “cousin” in Brussels, Mme. 
Poradowska: 


I am not so happy to be working as you seem to think. 
There is nothing very exhilarating in doing disagreeable 
work. It is too much like penal servitude, with the differ- 
ence that while rolling the stone of Sisyphus you lack the 
consolation of thinking of what pleasure you had in com- 
mitting the crime. It is here that convicts have the ad- 
vantage over your humble servant. 


Again: 


I astonish and perhaps scandalize you by my joking about 
criminals, while you think me capable of accepting or even 
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admitting the doctrine (or theory) of expiation through suf- 
fering . . . there is no expiation. Each act of life is final 
and inevitably produces its consequences in spite of all the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth and the sorrow of weak souls 
who suffer as fright grips them when confronted with the 
results of their own actions. As for myself, I shall never 
need to be consoled for any act of my life, and this because 
I am strong enough to judge my conscience rather than be 
its slave, as the orthodox would like to persuade us to be. 


And again: 


Remember, though, that one is never entirely alone. Why 
are you afraid? And of what? Is it of solitude or of death? 
O strange fear! The only two things that make life bearable! 
But cast fear aside. Solitude never comes—and death must 
often be waited for during long years of bitterness and 
anger. Do you prefer that? 

But you are afraid of yourself; of the inseparable being 
forever at your side—master and slave, victim and execu- 
tioner—who suffers and causes suffering. That’s how it is! 
One must drag the ball and chain of one’s selfhood to the 
end. It is the price one pays for the devilish and divine 
privilege of thought; so that in this life it is only the elect 
who are convicts—a glorious band which comprehends and 
groans but which treads the earth amidst a multitude of 
phantoms with maniacal gestures, with idiotic grimaces. 
Which would you be: idiot or convict? 


The alter ego of the conscience was an inevitable corollary— 
as Conrad here indicates—of his conception of inescapable self- 
hood. The Doppelginger becomes part of the drama of char- 


acter and self-determination. When Jim delivers his long mono- 
logues to Marlow; when Flora bares her soul to Marlow, Mrs. 
Fyne, or Captain Anthony; when Razumov writes his passionate 
entries in his diary and disburdens his soul to the old language- 
teacher and finally to Natalie Haldin herself; when Decoud or 
Gould ruminate their secret histories, these people are really 
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carrying out the drama of their divided natures, objectifying un- 
der the compulsion which psychoanalysts have seized upon as 
therapeutic necessity their souls’ dilemmas and thus saving them- 
selves from madness. But the divided man—the face and its 
mask, the soul and its shadow—figures even more concretely than 
this in Conrad’s dramatic method (though rumination and mono- 
logue were usually his only means of giving genuine substance 
to his realism). The rival character—sometimes a villain, some- 
times a friend or lover, sometimes a fellow-refugee like the “se- 
cret sharer” in the story of that name—serves the hero as a 
transferred embodiment of his other self. 

Thus love, or the sense of honor, or the obligation of duty, or 
even the social instinct itself, enters the novels as a means by 
which the individual is lifted out of his isolation and morbid sur- 
render. The inward-driving, center-fathoming obsession of the 
tale becomes reversed and takes a centrifugal direction toward 
external standards of value. It is finally the world which saves 
us—the world of human necessities and duty. It may be the 
world of a ship and its crew, as in The Shadow Line; it may be 
the world of an island and a single fellow-soul, as in Victory; 
it may be that wider world of social and political relationships 
which Conrad seldom explored fully but which he did build in 
solid form in Nostromo, Chance, and Suspense. In one of the 
most perfect of Conrad’s tales, The Secret Sharer, the allegory 
of the alter ego is beautifully achieved within the narrowest 
possible limits; in one of the finest of his novels, Under Western 
Eyes, the conception is made to embody the whole complex of 
Russian history: The Secret Sharer, as Miss M. L. Bradbrook 
has recently pointed out, is the microcosm of the basic concept in 
Conrad’s fiction. Leggatt, the swimmer, has committed murder 
and so, by a moment’s blind action, has ruined his life. He es- 
capes, but finds refuge under cover of night on a strange ship—— 
“a fugitive and a vagabond on the earth, with no brand of the 
curse on his sane forehead to stay a slaying hand.” The captain 
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hides him in his cabin, guesses his guilt, and thus becomes allied 
to that guilt, the refugee’s secret becoming an embodiment of the 
captain’s own secret life. The hidden self of the captain is “ex- 
actly the same” as that of the murderer, who is of necessity con- 
cealed from the world, who is dressed in a sleeping suit, the garb 
of the unconscious life, and who appears out of and again dis- 
appears into the sea under cover of darkness. But before he 
disappears at last, the captain has come to know the secret soul 
he lives with; his life is changed; and a new vision of humanity 
has broken in upon the impersonal regimen of his days. From 
this germinal presentation of the case, Conrad widened his drama 
of the individual soul until, in his most ambitious book, it came 
to include the larger workings of the moral law, of society and 
politics, and even of nations and races. 

To trace fully the drama of recognition and conscience as Con- 
rad presents it in his novels would require an analysis which can- 
not be given here; but until that drama is defined, neither Con- 
rad’s qualities nor his defects can be fully appreciated. The 
growth in his thought from an idealistic conception of life to a 
critical one, from his original romanticism to his later realism of 
values, is the pattern of his genius in its slow emergence, its self- 
discipline, and its eventual creative triumphs. That growth is 
most perfectly indicated in his three most characteristic books— 
Lord Jim, Chance, and Under Western Eyes (the latter of 
which I personally would agree with Ford Madox Ford in call- 
ing his masterpiece). But it is extended to more sheerly creative 
feats of dramatization in three other books: The Secret Agent, 
his highest achievement in tragic irony, Nostromo, his most elabo- 
rate historical and political canvas, and Victory, his most con- 
centrated dramatic narrative. The romantic element is never 
effaced in his work. It persists as the basis of his popularity and 
of those excesses of style and treatment which show in his often 
extravagant phraseology, in his treatment of women, in his senti- 
mentalization of the heroic and the miraculous in human fortunes 
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and character, in his exotic and rhetorical effects, and in the curi- 
ous naiveté of fatalism which reappears in his last three books. 
Yet it must be noted that this inherent romanticism is a compon- 
ent of Conrad’s kind of imagination and of his growth in moral 
and imaginative powers. He referred to it late in life in a pass- 
age written in defense of his work: 


The romantic feeling of reality was in me an inborn faculty. 
This in itself may be a curse, but when disciplined by a sense 
of personal responsibility and a recognition of the hard 
facts of existence shared with the rest of mankind becomes 
but a point of view from which the very shadows of life ap- 
pear endowed with an internal glow. And such romanticism 
is not a sin. It is none the worse for the knowledge of 
truth. It only tries to make the best of it, hard as it may be; 
and in this hardness discovers a certain aspect of beauty. 


His success arrives when responsibility and discipline oppose 
the self-indulgence which a romantic attitude toward life en- 
couraged in his early emotions and sensibility. When these cor- 
rectives make themselves felt in his pages, they provide the 
rigor of style and conception which stiffens and gives structure 
to the natural extravagance of his feelings, his impulsiveness or 
arrogance of sentiment, and the untested enthusiasm of his re- 
sponses to scene, character and adventure. Conrad’s development 
as an artist reproduces, on the scale of his whole career as an 
artist over thirty years, the ordeal of self-mastery and spiritual 
exoneration which he dramatized repeatedly in the lives of his 
heroes. ‘“AII a man can betray is his conscience,” said Conrad in 
Under Western Eyes. The measure of his character and his 
artistry may be taken by the fact that neither his sense of honor 
nor his sense of realism permitted him to betray the conscience 
which it took him half his life to discover in himself, and the 
other half of his life to prove and vindicate in his books. 








RAIN IN THE HEART 


By PETER TAYLOR 


HEN the drilling was over they stopped at the edge 

\ \ | of the field and the drill sergeant looked across the 

flat valley towards the woods on Peavine Ridge. 
Among the shifting lights on the tree tops there in the late after- 
noon the drill sergeant visualized pointed roofs of houses that 
were on another, more thickly populated ridge seven miles to the 
west. 

Lazily the sergeant rested the butt end of his rifle in the mud 
and turned to tell the squad of rookies to return to their own 
barracks. But they had already gone on without him and he 
stood a moment watching them drift back towards the rows of 
squat buildings, some with their rifles thrown over their shoulders, 
others toting them by the leather slings in suitcase fashion. 

On the field behind the sergeant were the tracks which he 
and the twelve men had made during an hour’s drilling. He 
turned and studied the tracks for a moment, wondering whether 
or not he could have told how many men had been tramping 
there if that had been necessary for telling the strength of an 
enemy. Then with a shrug of his shoulders he turned his face 
toward Peavine Ridge again, thinking once more of that other 
ridge in the suburban area where his bride had found furnished 
rooms. And seeing how the ridge before him stretched out end- 
lessly north and south he was reminded of a long streetcar ride 
that was before him on his journey to their rooms this night. 
Suddenly throwing the rifle over his shoulder he began to make 
his way back toward his own barrack. 

The immediate approach to the barrack of the non-commis- 
sioned officers was over a wide asphalt area where all formations 
were held. As the sergeant crossed the asphalt, it required a 
special effort for him to raise his foot each time. Since his fur- 
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lough and wedding trip to the mountains, this was the first night 
the sergeant had been granted leave to go in to see his wife. 
When he reached the stoop before the entrance to the barrack he 
lingered by the bulletin board. He stood aimlessly examining 
the notices posted there. But finally drawing himself up straight 
he turned and walked erectly and swiftly inside. He knew that 
the barrack would be filled with men ready with stale, friendly, 
evil jokes. 

As he hurried down the aisle of the barrack he removed his 
blue denim jacket, indicating his haste. It seemed at first that 
no one had noticed him. Yet he was still filled with a dread of 
the jokes which must inevitably be directed at him today. At 
last a copper-headed corporal who sat on the bunk next to his own, 
whittling his toenails with his knife, had begun to sing: 


“Yes, she jumped in bed 
And she covered up her head—” 


Another voice across the aisle took up the song here: 
“And she vowed he couldn’t find her.” 


Then other voices, some faking soprano, others simulating the 
deepest choir bass, from all points of the long room joined in: 


“But she knew damned well 
That she lied like hell 
When he jumped right in behind her.” 


The sergeant blushed a little, pretended to be very angry, and 
began to undress for his shower. Silently he reminded himself 
that when he started for town he must take with him the big 
volume of Civil War history, for it was past due at the city 
library. She could have it renewed for him tomorrow. 

in the shower too the soldiers pretended at first to take no 
notice of him. They were talking of their own plans for the 
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evening in town. One tall and bony sergeant with a head of 
wiry black hair was saying, “I’ve got a strong deal on tonight 
with a WAC from Vermont. But of course we’ll have to be in 
by midnight.” 

Now the copper-headed corporal had come into the shower. 
He was smaller than most of the other soldiers, and beneath his 
straight copper-colored hair were a pair of bright gray-green eyes. 
He had a hairy pot-belly that looked like a football. “My deal’s 
pretty strong tonight, too,” he said, addressing the tall soldier 
beside him. “She lives down the road a way with her family, so 
I'll have to be in early too. But then you and me won’t be all 
fagged out tomorrow, eh, Slim?” 

“No,” the tall and angular soldier said, “we’ll be able to hold 
our backs up straight and sort of carry ourselves like soldiers, as 
some won’t feel like doing.” 

The lukewarm shower poured down over the chest and back 
of the drill sergeant. This was his second year in the army and 
now he found himself continually surprised at the small effect 
that the stream of words of the soldiers had upon him. 

Standing in the narrow aisle between his own bunk and that 
of the copper-headed corporal, he pulled on his clean khaki clothes 
before an audience of naked soldiers who lounged on the two 
bunks. 

“When I marry,” the wiry-headed sergeant was saying, “I’l] 
marry me a WAC who I can take right to the front with me.” 

“You shouldn’t do that,” the corporal replied, “she might 
be wounded in action.” He and the angular, wiry-headed ser- 
geant laughed so bawdily and merrily that the drill sergeant 
joined in, hardly knowing what were the jokes they’d been mak- 
ing. But the other naked soldiers, of more regular shapes, found 
the jokes not plain enough, and they began to ask literally: 

“Can a WAC and a soldier overseas get married?” 

“Tf a married WAC gets pregnant, what happens?” 

“When I get married,” said one soldier who was stretched out 
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straight on his back with his eyes closed and a towel thrown 
across his loins, “it?ll be to a nice girl like the sergeant here’s 
married.” 

The sergeant looked at him silently. 

“But where ever,” asked Slim, “are you going to meet such 
a girl like that in such company as you keep?” 

The soldier lying on his back opened one eye: “1 wouldn’t 
talk about my company if I was you. I’ve saw you and the cor- 
poral here with them biddy-dolls at midway twiest.” 

The corporal’s eyes shone. He laughed aloud and fairly 
shouted. “And he got me the date both times, Buck.” 

“Well,” said Buck, with his eyes still closed and his hands 
folded over his bare chest, “when I marry it won’t be to one of 
them sort. Nor not to one of your WACs neither, Slim.” 

Slim said, “Blow it out your barracks bag.” 

One of those more regularly shaped soldiers seemed to rouse 
himself as from sleep to say, “That’s why y’like ’em, ain’t it, 
Slim? Y’like ’em because they know how?” His joke was suf- 
ficiently plain to bring laughter from all. They all looked to- 
ward Slim. Even the soldier who was lying down opened one 
eye and looked at him. And Slim who was rubbing his wiry 
mop of black hair with a white towel muttered, “At least I don’t 
pollute little kids from the roller rink like some present.” 

The naked soldier named Buck who was stretched out on the 
cot opened his eyes and rolled them in the direction of Slim. 
Then he closed his eyes meditatively and suddenly opened them 
again. He sat up and swung his feet around to the floor. “Well, 
I did meet an odd number the other night,” he said. “She was 
drinking beer alone in Conner’s Café when I comes in and sits 
on her right, like this.” He patted his hand on the olive-drab 
blanket, and all the while he talked he was not looking at the 
other soldiers. Rather his face was turned toward the window 
at the end of his cot, and with his lantern jaw raised and his 
small, round eyes squinting, he peered into the rays of sunlight. 
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“She was an odd one and wouldn’t give me any sort of talk as 
long as I sit there. Then I begun to push off and she says out 
of the clear, ‘Soldier, what did the rat say to the cat?’ I said that 
I don’t know and she says, ‘This pussy’s killin’ me.’ ” Now all 
the other soldiers began to laugh and hollo. But Buck didn’t 
even smile. He continued to squint up into the light and to 
speak in the same monotone. “So I said, ‘Come on,’ and jerked 
her up by the arm. But, you know, she was odd. She never 
did say much but tell a nasty joke now and then. She didn’t 
have a bunch of small talk, but she come along and did all right. 
But I do hate to hear a woman talk nasty.” 

The pot-bellied corporal winked at the drill sergeant and said, 
“Listen to him. He says he’s going to marry a nice girl like 
yours, but I bet you didn’t run up on yours in Conner’s Café 
or the roller rink.” 

Buck whisked the towel from across his lap and drawing it 
back he quickly snapped it at the corporal’s little, hairy pot- 
belly. The drill sergeant laughed with the rest and watched 
for a moment the patch of white that the towel made on the 
belly which was otherwise still red from the hot shower. 

Now the drill sergeant was dressed. He combed his sandy- 
colored hair before a square hand mirror which he had set on 
the window sill. The sight of himself reminded him of her who 
would already be waiting for him on that other ridge. She 
with her soft, Southern voice, her small hands forever clasping 
a handkerchief. This was what his own face in the tiny mirror 
brought to mind. How unreal to him were these soldiers and 
their hairy bodies and all their talk and their rough ways. How 
temporary. How different from his own life, from his real life 
with her. 

He opened his metal foot locker and took out the history 
book in which he had been reading of battles that once took place 
on this camp site and along the ridge where he would ride the 
bus tonight. He pulled his khaki overseas cap onto the right 
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side of his head and slipped away, apparently unnoticed, from the 
soldiers gathered there. They were all listening now to Slim who 
was saying, “Me and Pat McKenzie picked up a pretty little 
broad one night who was deaf and dumb. But when me and 
her finally got around to shacking up she made the most mawkish 
noises you ever heard.” 

With the book clasped under his arm the drill sergeant passed 
down the aisle between the rows of cots, observing here a half 
dressed soldier picking up a pair of dirty socks, there another 
soldier shining a pair of prized garrison shoes or tying a khaki 
tie with meticulous care. The drill sergeant’s thoughts were 
still on her whose brown curls fell over the white collar of her 
summer dress. And he could dismiss the soldiers as he passed 
them as good fellows each, saying, “So long, Smoky Joe,” to one 
who seemed to be retiring even before sundown, and “So long, 
Happy Jack,” to another who scowled at him. They were good 
rough-and-ready fellows all, Smoky Joe, Happy Jack, Slim, 
Buck, and the copper-headed one. But one of them called to him 
as he went out the door, “I wouldn’t take no book along. What 
you think you want with a book this night?” And the laughter 
came through the open windows after he was outside on the 
asphalt. 

The bus jostled him and rubbed him against the civilian 
workers from the camp and the mill workers who climbed aboard 
with their dinner pails at the first stop. He could feel the fat 
thighs of middle-aged women rubbing against the sensitive places 
of his body, and they—unaware of such personal feelings— 
leaned toward one another and swapped stories about their 
outrageous bosses. One of the women said that for a little 
she’d quit this very week. The men, also mostly middle-aged 
and dressed in overalls and shirtsleeves, seemed sensible of noth- 


ing but that this suburban bus somewhere crossed Lake Road, 


Pidgeon Street, Jackson Boulevard, and that at some such inter- 
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section they must be ready to jerk the stop cord and alight. “The 
days are getting a little shorter,” one of them said. 

The sergeant himself alighted at John Ross Road and trans- 
ferred to the McFarland Gap bus. The passengers on this bus 
were not as crowded as on the first. The men were dressed in 
linen and seersucker business suits, and the women carried purses 
and wore little tailored dresses and straw hats. Those that were 
crowded together did not make any conversation among them- 
selves. Even those who seemed to know one another talked in 
whispers. The sergeant was standing in the aisle but he bent over 
now and again and looked out the windows at the neat bungalows 
and larger dwelling houses along the roadside. He would one 
day have a house such as one of those for his own. His own 
father’s house was the like of these, with a screened porch on the 
side and a fine tile roof. He could hear his father saying, “A 
house is only as good as the roof over it.” But weren’t these the 
things that had once seemed prosaic and too binding for his 
notions? Before he went into the army had there not been mo- 
ments when the thought of limiting himself to a genteel suburban 
life seemed intolerable by its restrictions and confinement? Even 
by the confinement to the company of such people as those here 
on the bus with him? And yet now when he sometimes lay wake- 
ful and lonesome at night in the long dark barrack among the 
carefree and garrulous soldiers or when he was kneed and elbowed 
by the worried and weary mill hands on a bus, he dreamed 
longingly of the warm companionship he would find with her 
and their sober neighbors in a house with a fine roof. 

The rattling, bumping bus pulled along for several miles 
over the road atop the steep ridge which it had barely managed 
to climb in first gear. At the end of the bus line he stepped out 
to the roadside and waited for his streetcar. The handful of 
passengers that were still on the bus climbed out too and scattered 
to all parts of the neighborhood, disappearing into the doorways 
of brick bungalows or clapboard two-storieds that were perched 
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among evergreens and oak trees and maple and wild sumac on 
the crest and on the slopes of the ridge. This would be a good 
neighborhood to settle down in. The view was surely a prize— 
any way you chose to look. 

But the sergeant had hardly more than taken his stand in 
the grass to wait for the streetcar, actually leaning a little against 
a low wall that bordered a sloping lawn, when he observed the 
figure of a woman standing in the shadow of a small china-berry 
tree which grew beside the wall. 

The woman came from behind the tree and stood by the wall. 
She was within three or four steps of the sergeant. He looked 
at her candidly, and her plainness from the very first made him 
want to turn his face away toward the skyline of the city in the 
valley. Her flat-chested and generally ill-shaped figure was 
clothed with a bag-like gingham dress that hung at an uneven 
knee-length. On her feet was a man’s pair of brown oxfords. 
She wore white, ankle-length socks that emphasized the hairiness 
of her muscular legs. On her head a dark felt hat was drawn 
down almost to her eyebrows. Her hair was straight and of 
a dark color less rich than brown and yet more brown than black, 
and it was cut so that a straight and not wholly greaseless strand 
hung over each cheek and turned upward just the slightest bit at 
the ends. 

And in her hands before her the woman held a large bouquet 
of white and lavender sweetpeas. She held them, however, as 
though they were a bunch of mustard greens. Or perhaps she 
held them more as a small boy holds flowers, half ashamed to be 
seen holding anything so delicate. Her eyes did not rest on 
them. Rather her eyes roved nervously up and down the car 
tracks. At last she turned her colorless, long face to the sergeant 
and asked with an artificial smile that showed her broad gums and 
small teeth, “Is this where the car stops?” 

“I think so,” he said. Then he did look away toward the 
city. 
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“T saw the yellow mark up there on the post, but I wasn’t 
real sure,” she pursued. He had to look back at her, and as he 
did so she said, “Don’t that uniform get awful hot?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. He didn’t want to say more. But finally’ 
a thought of his own good fortune and an innate kindness urged 
him to speak again. “I sometimes change it two or three times 
a day.” 

“Td sure say it would get hot.” 

After a moment’s silence the sergeant observed, “This is 
mighty hot weather.” 

“It’s awful hot here in the summer,” she said. “But it’s 
always awful here in some way. Where are you from?” 

He still wanted to say no more. “I’m from West Tennessee.” 

“What part?” she almost demanded. 

“l’m from Memphis. It gets mighty hot there.” 

“T onct know somebody from there.” 

“Memphis gets awfully hot in the summer too.” 

“Well,” she said drawing in a long breath, “you picked an 
awful hot place to come to. I don’t mind heat so much. It’s 
just an awful place to be. I’ve lived here all my life and 1 
hate it here.” 

The sergeant walked away up the road and leaned forward 
looking for the streetcar. Then he walked back to the wall be- 
cause he felt that she would think him a snob. Unable to invent 
other conversation, he looked at the flowers and said, “They’re 
very pretty.” 

“Well, if you like ’em at all,” she said, “you like ’em a great 
lot more than I do. I hate flowers. Only the other day I say 
to Mother that if I get sick and go to the hospital don’t bring 
any flowers around me. I don’t want any. I don’t like ’em.” 

“Why, those are pretty,” he said. He felt for some reason 
that he must defend their worth. “TI like all flowers. Those are 
especially hard to grow in West Tennessee.” 

“If you like ’em you like ’em more than I do. Only the 
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other day I say to my Sunday School teacher that if I would 
die it’d save her a lot of money because I don’t want anybody to 
send no flowers. I hate ’em. And it ain’t just these. I hate all 
flowers.” 

“I think they’re pretty,” he insisted. “Did you pick ’em 
down there in the valley?” 

“They was growing wild in a field and I picked them be- 
cause I didn’t have nothin’ else to do. Here,” she said, push- 
ing the flowers into his hands, “you take ’em. I hate ’em.” 

“No, no, I wouldn’t think of taking your flowers. Here, you 
must take them back.” 

“T don’t want ’em. [ll just throw ’em away.” 

“Why, I can’t take your flowers.” 

“You have ’em, and I ain’t going to take ’em back. They’ll 
just lay there and die if you put them on the wall.” 

“T feel bad accepting them. You must have gone to a lot of 
trouble to pick them.” 

“They was just growing wild at the edge of a field, and the 
lady said they was about to take her garden. I don’t like flowers. 
I did her a favor, and you can do me one.” 

“There’s nothing I like better,” he said, feeling that he had 
been ungracious. “I guess I would like to raise flowers, and I 
used to work in the garden some.” He leaned forward, listen- 
ing for the sound of the streetcar. 

For a minute or two neither of them spoke. She shifted from 
foot to foot and seemed to be talking to herself. From the corner 
of his eye he watched her lips moving. Finally she said aloud, 
“Some people act like they’re doing you a favor to pay you a dol- 
lar a day.” 

“‘That’s not much in these times,” he observed. 

“It’s just like I was saying to a certain person the other day, 
If you are not willing to pay a dollar and a half a day you don’t 
want nobody to work for you very bad. But I work for a dollar 
just the same. This is half of it right here.” She held up a half 
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dollar between her thumb and forefinger. “But last week I pay 
for all my insurance for next year. I put my money away instead 
of buying things I really want. You can’t say that for many 
girls.” 

“You certainly can’t.” 

“Not many girls do that.” 

“T don’t know many that do.” 

“No, siree,” she said, snapping the fingers of her right hand, 
“the girls in this place are awful. I hate the way they act with 
soldiers down town. They go to the honky-tonks and drink 
beer. I don’t waste anybody’s money drinking beer. I put my 
own money away instead of buying things I might really want.” 

The sergeant stepped out into the middle of the road and 
listened for the streetcar. As he returned to the wall, a negro 
man and woman rode by in a large blue sedan. The woman 
standing by the wall watched the automobile go over the street- 
car tracks and down the hill. ‘“There’s no negro in this town 
that will do housework for less than two and a half a day, and 
they pay us whites only a dollar.” 

“Why will they pay negroes more?” he asked. 

““Because-they-can-boss-’em,” she said hastily. “Just because 
they can boss ’em around. I say to a certain person the other 
day, ‘You can’t boss me around like a nigger, no ma’am.’ ” 

“T suppose that’s it.” He now began to walk up and down 
in front of her, listening and looking for the streetcar and occa- 
sionally raising the flowers to his nose to smell them. She con- 
tinued to lean against the wall, motionless and with her humorless 
face turned upward toward the car wire where were hanging six 
or eight rolled newspapers tied in pairs by long, dirty strings. 
“How y’ reckon them papers come to be up there?” she asked. 

“Some of the neighborhood kids or paper-boys did it, I guess.” 

“Yea. That’s it. Rich people’s kids’s just as bad as any- 
body’s.” 
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“Well, the paper-boys probably did it whenever they had 
papers left over. I’ve done it myself when I was a kid.” 

“Yeea,” she said through her nose. “But kids just make me 
nervous. And I didn’t much like bein’ a kid neither.” 

The sergeant looked along one of the steel rails that still 
glimmered a little in the late sunlight and remembered good times 
he had had walking along the railroad tracks as a child. Suddenly 
he hoped his first child would be a boy. 

“7?]] tell you one thing, soldier,” the woman beside him was 
saying, “I don’t spend my money on lipstick and a lot of silly 
clothes. I don’t paint myself with a lot of lipstick and push my 
hair up on top of my head and walk around down town so 
soldiers will look at me. You don’t find many girls that don’t 
do that in this awful place, do ya?” 

“You certainly don’t find many.” The sergeant felt himself 
blushing. 

“You better be careful, for you’re going to drop some of them 
awful flowers. I don’t know what you want with ’em.” 

“Why, they’re pretty,” he said as though he had not said it 
before. 

Now the blue sedan came up the hill again and rolled quietly 
over the car tracks. Only the negro man was in the sedan, and 
he was driving quite fast. 

“How can a nigger like that own a car like that?” 

“He probably only drives for some of the people who live 
along here.” 


“Yea. That’s it. That’s it. Niggers can get away with any- 


thing. I guess you’ve heard about ’em attackting that white girl 
down yonder.” 


“Tes... + 1” 


“They ought to kill ’em all or send ’em all back to Africa.” 
“Tt’s a real problem, I think.” 


“J don’t care if no man black nor white never looks at me if 
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I have to put on a lot of lipstick and push my hair up and walk 
around without a hat.” 

The sergeant leaned forward, craning his neck. 

“J’m just going to tell you what happened to me down town 
the other day,” she persisted. “I was standing looking in a store 
window on Broad when a soldier comes up behind me, and I’m 
just going to tell you what he said. He said he had a hotel room, 
and he asked me if I didn’t want to go up to the room with him 
and later go somewhere to eat and that he’d give me some money 
too.” 

“T know,” the sergeant said. “There’s a mighty rough crowd 
in town now.” 

“But I just told him, ‘No thanks. If I can’t make money 
honest I don’t want it,’ is what I told him. I says, ‘There’s a 
girl on that corner yonder at Main that wants ya. Just go down 
there’.” 

The sergeant stood looking down the track, shaking his head. 

“He comes right up behind me, you understand, and tells me 
that he has a room in a hotel and that we can go there and do 
what we want to do and then go get something to eat and he 
will give me some money besides. And I just told him, ‘No 
thanks. There’s a girl on that corner yonder at Main that 
wants ya. Just go down there.’ So where I was looking at a lot 
of silly clothes, and a man in a blue shirt who was standing there 
all the time says that the soldier had come back looking for me.” 

The sergeant stretched out his left arm so that his wrist watch 
appeared from under his sleeve. Then he crooked his elbow and 
looked at the watch. 

“Oh, you have some wait yet,” she said. 

“How often do they run?” 

“I don’t know,” she said without interest, “just every so often. 
I told him, y’ see, if I can’t make money honest I don’t want it. 
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You can’t say that for many girls.” Whenever his attention 
seemed to lag, her speech grew louder. 

“No, you can’t,” he agreed. 

“J save my money. Soldier, I’ve got two hundred and seven 
dollars in the bank, besides my insurance paid up for next year.” 
She said nothing during what seemed to be several minutes. 
Then she asked, “Where do your mother and daddy live?” 

“In West Tennessee.” 

‘Where do you stay? Out at the camp?” She hardly gave him 
time to answer her questions now. 

“Well, I stay out at camp some nights.” 

“Some nights? Where do you stay other nights?” She was 
grinning. 

“J’m married and stay with my wife. I’ve just been married 
a little while but we have rooms up the way here.” 

“Oh, are you a married man? Where is she from? I hope 
she ain’t from here.” 

“She’s from Memphis. She’s just finished school.” 

The woman frowned, blushed deeply, then she grinned again 
showing her wide gums. “I’d say you are goin’ to take her the 
flowers. You won’t have to buy her any.” 

“T do wish you’d take some of them back.” 

The woman didn’t answer him for a long time. Finally, when 
he had almost forgotten what he had said last, she said without 
a sign of a grin, “I don’t want ’em. I hate ’em. The sight of ’em 
makes me sick.” 

And at last the streetcar came. 

It was but a short ride now to the sergeant’s stop. The car 
stopped just opposite the white two-storey house. The sergeant 
alighted and had to stand on the other side of the track until the 
long yellow streetcar had rumbled away. It was as though an 
ugly, noisy curtain had at last been drawn back. He saw her 
face through an upstairs window of the white house with its 
precise cupola rising even higher than the tall brick chimneys and 
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with fantastic lacy woodwork ornamenting the tiny porches and 
the cornices. He saw her through the only second-storey window 
that was clearly visible between the foliage of trees that grew in 
the yard. 

The house was older than most of the houses in the suburban 
neighborhood along this ridge top, and an old-fashioned iron 
fence enclosed its yard. He had to stop a moment to unlatch the 
iron gate, and there he looked directly up into the smiling coun- 
tenance at the open window. She spoke to him in a voice even 
softer than he remembered. 

Now he had to pass through his Jandlady’s front hall and 
climb a crooked flight of stairs before reaching his rooms, and 
an old-fashioned bell had tinkled when he opened the front 
door. At this tinkling sound an old lady’s voice called from 
somewhere in the back of the house, “Yes?” But he made no 
answer. He hurried up the steps and was at last in the room with 
his wife. 

They sat on the couch with their knees touching and her 
hand in his. 

Just as her voice was softer, her appearance was fairer even 
than he had remembered. He told her that he had been re- 
hearsing this moment during every second of the past two hours, 
and simultaneously he realized that what he was saying was true, 
that during all other conversations and actions his imagination 
had been going over and over the present scene. 

She glanced at the sweetpeas lying beside his cap on the table 
and said that when she had seen him in the gateway with the 
flowers she had felt that perhaps during the time they were 
separated she had not remembered him even as gentle and fine as 
he was. Yet she had been afraid until that moment by the win- 
dow that in her heart she had exaggerated these virtues of his. 

The sergeant did not tell her then how he had come into 
possession of the flowers. He knew that the incident of the 
cleaning woman would depress her good spirits as it had his own. 
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And while he was thinking of the complete understanding and 
sympathy between them he heard her saying, “I know you are 
tired. You’re probably not so tired from soldiering as from 
dealing with peopie of various sorts all day. I went to the 
grocery myself this morning and coming home on the bus [| 
thought of how tiresome and boring the long ride home would be 
for you this evening when the busses are so crowded.” He leaned 
toward her and kissed her, holding her until he realized that she 
was smiling. He released her, and she drew away with a laugh 


and said that she had supper to tend to and that she must put 


the sweetpeas in water. 

While she was stirring about the clean, closet-like kitchen 
he surveyed in the late twilight the living-room that was still a 
strange room to him, and without lighting the table- or floor- 
lamps he wandered into the bedroom which was the largest room 
and from which an old-fashioned bay window overlooked the 
valley. He paused at the window and raised the shade. And he 
was startled by a magnificent view of the mountains that rose up 
on the other side of the city. And there he witnessed the last 
few seconds of a sunset—brilliant orange and brick red—be- 
yond the blue mountains. 

They ate at a little table that she drew out from the wall in 
the living room. “How have I merited such a good cook for a 
wife?” he said and smiled when the meal was finished. They 
stacked the dishes unwashed in the sink, for she had put her arms 
about his neck and whispered, “Why should I waste one moment 
of the time I have you here when the days are so lonesome and 
endless?” 

They sat in the living room and read aloud the letters that had 
come during the past few days. 

For a little while she worked on the hem of a table-cloth, and 
they talked. They spoke of their friends at home. She showed 
him a few of their wedding presents that had arrived late. And 
they kept saying how fortunate they were to have found an 
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apartment so comfortable as this. Here on the ridge it was 
cool almost every night. 

Afterward he took out his pen and wrote a letter to his father. 
He read the letter aloud to her. 

Still later it rained. The two of them hurried about putting 
down windows. Then they sat and heard it whipping and splash- 
ing against the window glass when the wind blew. 

By the time they were both in their night clothes the rain had 
stopped. He sat on a footstool by the bed reading in the heavy, 
dark history book. Once he read aloud a sentence which he 
thought impressive: “I have never seen the Federal dead lie so 
thickly on the ground save in front of the sunken wall at Fred- 
ericksburg.” This was a Southern general writing of the battle 
fought along this ridge top. 

“What a very sad sounding sentence,” she said. She was 
brushing her hair in long, even strokes. 

Finally he put down the book but remained sitting on the stool 
to polish his low-quartered military shoes. She at her dressing 
table looked at his reflection in the mirror before her, said, “It’s 
stopped raining.” 

“Tt stopped a good while ago,” he said. And he looked up 
attentively, for there had seemed to be some regret in her voice. 

“T’m sorry it stopped,” she said returning his gaze. 

“You should be glad,” he said. “I’d have to drill in all that 
mud tomorrow.” 

“Of course I’m glad,” she said. “But hasn’t the rain made us 
seem even more alone up here?” 

The sergeant stood up. The room was very still and close. 
There was not even the sound of a clock. A light was burning on 
her dressing table, and through the open doorway he could see 
the table lamp that was still burning in the living room. The 
table there was a regular part of the furnishing of the apartment. 
But it was a piece of furniture they might have chosen them- 
selves. He went to the door and stood a moment studying the 
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effect she had achieved in her arrangement of objects on the 
table. On the dark octagonal top was the white lamp with the 
urn-shaped base. The light the lamp shed contrasted the shape 
of the urn with the global shape of a crystal vase from which 
sprigs of ivy mixed with periwinkle sprang in their individual 
wiriness. And a square, crystal ash tray reflecting its exotic 
lights was placed at an angle to a small round silver dish. 

He went to the living room to put out the light. Yet with 
his hand on the little switch he hesitated because it was such 2 
pleasing isolated arrangement of objects. 

Once the light was out he turned immediately to go back 
into the bedroom. And now he halted in the doorway again, for 
as he entered the bedroom his eye fell on the vase of sweetpeas 
she had arranged. It was placed on top of a high bureau and 
he had not previously noticed it. Up there the flowers looked 
somehow curiously artificial and not like the real sweetpeas he 
had seen in the rough hands of the woman this afternoon. While 
he was gazing thus he felt his wife’s eyes upon him. Yet without 
turning to her he went to the window, for he was utterly pre- 
occupied with the impression he had just received and he had 
a strange desire to sustain the impression long enough to examine 
it. He kept thinking of that woman’s hands. 

Now he raised the shade and threw open the big window in 
the bay, and standing there barefoot on a small hooked rug he 
looked out at the dark mountains and at the lines and splotches 
of light that burned on her dressing table. He knew that it 
had disturbed her to see him so suddenly preoccupied, and it 
was as though he tried to cram all of a whole day’s reflections into 
a few seconds. Had it really been the pale flowers that had im- 
pressed him so? Or had it been the setting of his alarm clock a 
few minutes before and the realization that after a few more 
hours here with her he must take up again that other life that the 
yellow streetcar had carried away with it this afternoon? He 
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could hear the voices of the boys in the barracks, and he saw the 
figure of the woman by the stone wall under the chinaberry tree. 

Now he could hear his wife moving to switch off the over- 
head light. There was a click. The room was dark and he could 
hear her moving toward him. And the room being dark things 
outside seemed much brighter. On the slope of the ridge that 
dropped off steeply behind the house the dark tree tops became 
visible. And again there were the voices of the boys in the 
barracks. Their crudeness, their hardness, even their baseness 
—dqualities that seemed to be taking root in the very hearts of 
those men—kept passing like objects through his mind. And the 
bitterness of the woman waiting by the streetcar tracks pressed 
upon him. 

His wife had come up beside him in the dark and slipped 
her arm about his waist. He folded his arms tightly about her. 
She spoke his name. Then she said, “These hours we have 
together are so isolated and few that they must sometimes not 
seem quite real to you when you are away.” She too, he realized, 
felt a terrible unrelated diversity in things. In the warmth of 
her companionship, he felt a sudden contrast with the cold fight- 
ing he might take part in on a battlefield that was now distant and 
almost abstract. 

The sergeant’s eyes had now grown so accustomed to the 
darkness inside and outside that he could look down between the 
trees on the slope of the ridge. He imagined there the line 
after line of Union soldiers that had once been thrown into the 
battle to take this ridge at all cost. The Confederate general’s 
headquarters were not more than two blocks away. If he and 
she had been living in those days he would have seen ever so 
clearly the Cause for that fighting. And this battlefield would 
not be abstract. He would have stood here holding back the 
enemy from the very land which was his own, from the house 
in which she awaited him. 

But here the sergeant stopped and smiled at himself. He 
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examined the sergeant he had just imagined in the Confederate 
ranks and it was not himself at all. He compared the Confederate 
sergeant to the sergeant on the field this afternoon who had 
stood a moment puzzling over the tracks that twelve rookies had 
made. The sergeant is I, he said to himself desperately, but it 
is not that morning in September of sixty-three when the Federal 
dead were lying so thick on the ground. He leaned down and 
kissed his wife’s forehead, and taking her up in his arms he carried 
her to their bed. /¢ is only a vase of flowers, he remarked silently, 
rhetorically to himself as his wife drew her arms tighter about 
his neck. Three bunches from a stand of sweetpeas that had 
taken the lady’s garden. As he let her down gently on the bed 
she asked, “Why did you look so strangely at the vase of 
flowers? What did they make you think about so long by the 
window?” 

For a moment the sergeant was again overwhelmed by his 
wife’s perception and understanding. He would tell her every- 
thing he had in his mind. What great fortune it was to have 
a wife who could understand and to have her here beside him 
to hear and to comprehend everything that was in his heart 
and mind. But as he lay in the dark trying to make out the 
line of her profile against the dim light of the window, there 
came through the rain-washed air outside the rumbling of a street- 
car. And before he could even speak the thoughts which he had 
been thinking, all those things no longer seemed to matter. The 
noise of the streetcar, the irregular rumble and uncertain clang- 
ing, brought back to him once more all the incidents of the day. 
He and his wife were here beside each other, but suddenly he 
was hopelessly distracted by this new sensation. The streetcar 
had moved away now beyond his hearing, and he could visualize 
it casting its diffused light among the dark foliage and over the 
white gravel between the tracks. He was left with the sense that 
no moment in his life had any relation to another. It was as 


though he were living a thousand lives. And the happiness and 
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completeness of his marriage could not now seem so large a 
thing. 

Impulsively, almost without realizing what he was doing he 
sat up on the other side of the bed. “I wasn’t really thinking 
about the flowers,” he said. “I guess I was thinking of how 
nicely you had arranged things on the living-room table.” 

“Oh,” she said, for by his very words J guess it was apparent 
that she felt him minimizing the importance of his own impres- 
sions this evening and of their own closeness. In the dark he went 
to the small rocking chair on which his clothes were hanging 
and drew a cigarette from his shirt pocket. He lit it and sat 
on the edge of the little rocker, facing the open window, and 
he sat smoking his cigarette until quite suddenly the rain began 
to fall again. At the very first sound of the rain he stood up. He 
moved quickly to the window and put out his cigarette on the 
sill near the wire screen. The last bit of smoke sifted through 
the wire mesh. The rain was very noisy among the leaves. He 
stumbled hurriedly back through the dark and into the bed where 
he clasped his wife in his arms. 

“Tt’s begun to rain again,” she said. 

“Yes,” the sergeant said. “It’s much better now.” 
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A WORLD WITHIN A WAR 


By HERBERT READ ; 
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Sixteen years ago I built this house 

By an oaktree on an acre of wild land 
Its walls white against the beechwood 
Its roof of Norfolk reed and sedge. 


I made a wide and mossy lawn 

But for the most part left the acre wild 
Knowing I could never live 

From its stony soil. My work is within 
Between three stacks of books. My window 
Looks out on a long line of elms. 


A secular and insecure retreat— 

The alien world is never far away. 

Over the ridge, beyond the elms 

The railway runs: a passing train 

Sends a faint tremor through the ground 
Enough to sever a rotted picture-cord 

Or rattle the teaspoon against my cup. 
A dozen times a day a red bus 

Trundles down the lane: there is the screech and scuttle 
Of minor traffic: voices rise 

Suddenly from silent wheels. 

This house, this heart, beats in a net 

Of dusty veins which drain the land 

And leave an interstitial stillness. 


The hedgehog and the grass-snake 
Still haunt my wood. Winter 
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Brings the starved wildings nearer: once 
We woke to find a fox’s tracks 

Printed on the crisp film of snow. 

It was the first year of my second war 
When every night a maddened yaffle 
Thrummed ‘on the icicled thatch. 
Another day a reckless kestrel 

Dashed against a gable and fell 

Dead at my feet: the children 
Watched its dying flutter and the fiery eye 
Slowly eclipsed under a dim grey lid. 


For years the city like a stream of lava 
Crept towards us: now its flow 

Is frozen in fear. To the sere earth 

The ancient ritual returns: the months 
Have their heraldic labours once again. 

A tractor chugs through frozen clods 

And gold buds bead the gorse 

In coppices where besom heads are cut. 
Hedges are trimmed again and primroses 
Bunch in splendour on the open banks. 
The sparring rooks pick twigs 

For shockhead nests built high 

In the dark tracery of the elms. 

April and the nightingales will come 

From an alien world. The squirrels 
Chatter in the green hazel trees. 

The nuthatch inspects the oak’s ribbed bark 
While the robin jumps round his own domain. 
The hay is mown in June. With summer 
Comes all ripeness, rusty, red and gold 
To die in September. The reaper 

Spirals round the blanched fields , 
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The corn diminishing until at last 

The expected moment comes and rabbits 
Zigzag across the glistening stubble 
Pursued by yelping dogs and sudden guns. 
In December the corn is thrashed: 

In the frosty evening the engine’s smoke 
Trails slowly above the berried twigs 

And meets the rising mist. 
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Sedate within this palisade 
Which unforethinking I have made 


Of brittle leaves and velvet flowers, 
I re-indite a Book of Hours— 


Would emulate the Lombard School 
(Crisp as medals, bright but cool) 


Talk mainly of the Human Passion 
That made us in a conscious fashion 


Strive to control our human fate: 
But in the margins interpolate 


Apes and angels playing tunes 
On harpsichords or saxophones 


Throughout the story thus maintain 
Under a sacred melody the bass profane. 


My saints were often silly men 
Fond of wine and loose with women. 
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When they rose to holy stature 
They kept the whims of human nature 


Were mystics in their London gardens 
Or wore instead of hairshirts burdens 


Of a mild domestic sort: but so devout 
That suddenly they would go out 


And die for freedom in the street 
Or fall like partridges before a butt 


Of ambushed tyranny and hate. 
Other legends will relate 


The tale of men whose only love 
Was simple work: whose usual lives 


Were formed in mirth and music, or in words 


Whose golden echoes are wild rewards 
For all our suffering, unto death... . 


On the last page a colophon 
Would conclude the liberal plan 


Showing Man within a frame 
Of trophies stolen from a dream. 


3 


The busy routine kills the flowers 
That blossom only on the casual path. 
The gift is sacrificed to gain: the gain 
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Is ploughed into the hungry ground. 

The best of life is sparely spent 

In contemplation of those laws 

Illustrious in leaves, in tiny webs 

Spun by the ground-spider: in snailshells 
And mushroom gills: in acorns and gourds: 
The design everywhere evident 

The purpose still obscure. 


In a free hour 
I walk through the woods with God 
When the air is calm and the midges 
Hover in the netted sun and stillness. 
Deep then I sink in reverie. There is rest 
Above the beating heart: the body 
Settles round its axis: mind simulates 
The crystal in the cooling rock 
The theorem in the beetle’s eye: 
After the day’s mutations 
Finds the silver node of sleep. . . . 


In that peace 

Mind looks into a mirror poised 

Above body: sees in perspective 

Guts, bones, and glands: the make of a man. 
Out of that labyrinth 

The man emerges: becomes 

What he is: by no grace 


Can become other: can only seize 

The pattern in the bone, in branching veins 
In clever vesicles and valves 

And imitate in acts that beauty. 
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His nature is God’s nature: but torn 
How torn and fretted by vain energies © 
The darting images of eye and ear 
Veiled in the web of memory 

Drifts of words that deaden 

The subtle manuals of sense. 


But the pattern once perceived and held 
Is then viable: in good gait and going 
In fine song and singular sign: in all 
God’s festival of perfect form. 


4 


Here is my cell; here my houselings 
Gentle in love, excelling hate, extending 
Tokens of friendship to free hearts. 

But well we know there is a world without 


Of alarm and horror and extreme distress 
Where pity is a bond of fear 
And only the still heart has grace. 


An ancient road winds through the wood 
The wood is dark; a chancel where the mind 
Sways in terror of the formal foe. 


Their feet upon the peat and sand 
Made no sound. But sounds were everywhere around 


Life rustled under fallen leaves, rotted twigs 
Snapped like rafters above the heads 
Of those friars preachers, constant and firm, 
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Who in charity advanced against the Arian hate 
Ambushed against them. See now 

The falchion falls; the martyred limbs 

Lie like trimmed branches on the ground. 

The ancient road winds through the wood 

A path obscure and frail. 


The martyr takes it and the man 
Who makes the martyr by his deed. 


Death waits on evil and on holiness 
Death waits in the leafy labyrinth. 


There is a grace to still the blood 
Of those who take the daring path: 


There is a grace which fills the dying eye 
With pity for the wielder of the axe. 


There is a grace which nulls the pain 
Of martyrs in their hour of death. 


Death is no pain to desperate men. 


Vision itself is desperate: the act 

Is born of the ideal: the hand 

Must seize the hovering grail. 

The sense of glory stirs the heart 

Out of its stillness: a white light 

Is in the hills and the thin cry 

Of a hunter’s horn. We shall act; we shall build 
A crystal city in the age of peace 

Setting out from an island of calm 

A limpid source of love. 
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5 


The branches break. The beaters 

Are moving in: lie still my loves 

Like deer: let the lynx 

Glide through the dappled underwoods. 
Lie still: he cannot hear: he may not see. 


Should the ravening death descend 

We will be calm: die like the mouse 
Terrified but tender. The claw 

Will meet no satisfaction in our sweet flesh 
And we shall have known peace 


In a house beneath the beechwood 
In an acre of wild land. 
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POETS AND TRIMMERS 


A NOTE 


By MARK VAN DOREN 


describes a world is devoted with compendious scorn 
to those lost people who lived without blame and with- 
out praise, but were for themselves; who now have no hope of 
death; report of whom the world permits not to exist; who never 
had any “good of the intellect”; who from cowardice made the 
great refusal. Only one canto deals with these trimmers, and 
not even all of that; but Dante makes it clear how many of them 
there are—they are the majority of mankind—and how ab- 
solutely both he and Virgil despise them. “Regard, and pass.” 
“T should never have believed death had undone so many.” 
We meet them in the third canto of the hundred, and we 
are not reminded of them again. The rest of the journey is 
among those who sinned or who did not sin; who chose between 
the only two alternatives faced by men, and according to their 
choice are now being punished or blessed. The trimmers are 
not even in Hell, as certainly they are not in Purgatory or 
Heaven. Dante has glanced at them and passed; he has other 
latitudes to climb, low, middle, and high. The vast world he 
will traverse dwarfs the very memory of that mulititude which 
never lived, and which includes almost everybody. The Divine 
Comedy is about the relatively few who will live forever, either 
as sinners or as saints. Hell has its immortality, no less than 
the scented country beyond the river, in sight of the breathing 
Rose. There is ample escape from these suffocating regions of 
death and yet no death. 
For the modern poet there is no such escape. He strangulates 
in a universe populated entirely by trimmers, and therefore, 
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and everywhere, dead. There is no entrance into the earth which 
can conduct him to where some souls are interestingly damned; 
there is no mount beyond where in the sweet light he can see 
others happily punished; and still beyond this mount there is 
no ladder of arcs which he can ascend and be free of human place 
or time. He himself is condemned to live his whole life and do 
his whole work in the midst of a multitude he cannot but loathe. 
One hundred per cent of Baudelaire, Yeats, Rilke, and D. H. 
Lawrence is so tainted. Or if there is a free remnant, it rages in 
acts of special creation, improvising heavens of hashish, barbarism, 
synthetic angels, sex, and psychoanalysis. In America Walt Whit- 
man wakes up in a world where nobody is alive; and is reduced 
to galvanizing a muscled manikin into what passes for anima- 
tion. 

“Tet others complain that the age is wicked,” wrote Kierke- 
gaard in 1843; “my complaint is that it is wretched; for it lacks 
passion. Men’s thoughts are thin and flimsy like lace, they are 
themselves pitiable like the lacemakers. The thoughts of their 
hearts are too paltry to be sinful. For a worm it might be re- 
garded as a sin to harbor such thoughts, but not for a being made 
in the image of God. Their lusts are dull and sluggish, their 
passions sleepy. . . . This is the reason my soul always turns 
back to the Old Testament and to Shakespeare. I feel that 
those who speak there are at least human beings: they hate, 
they love, they murder their enemies, and curse their descendants 
throughout all generations, they sin.” 

“The modern world debases,” wrote Charles Péguy a genera- 
tion ago. “Other worlds had other occupations. Other worlds 
had other ulterior motives and other ulterior intentions. Other 
worlds had other temporal pastimes, between meals. The mod- 
ern world debases. Other worlds idealized or materialized, 
built or demolished, meted out justice or exercised force, other 
worlds created cities, communities, men or gods. The modern 
world debases. This is its specialty. . . . It debases the state; it 
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debases man. It debases love; it debases woman. It debases 
the race, it debases the child. It debases the nation; it debases 
the family. It even debases . . . what is perhaps most difficult in 
the world to debase because this is something which has in itself, 
as in its texture, a particular kind of dignity, like a singular in- 
capacity for degradation: it debases death.” 

There, taken quite at random, are attestations from Denmark 
and France. And attestations to what? That the majority of 
men are trimmers. Which Dante could take for granted and 
go on. It is strange that there should be a generation, late in 
time, for which there is poetic news in the discovery that the 
world is a waste land. It always was, and the happy times for 
poets were when the fact was not surprising. It is as if we could 
be thrown into consternation by the announcement that each of 
our neighbors had two legs and needed food to live. The one 
great commonplace of morality, which is that most people are 
not moral at all—neither good nor bad—has ceased to be avail - 
able. With it have ceased to be available such things as tragedy, 
comedy, irony, and the kind of indignation that can be sharp 
because it is final. The modern poet cannot end his plaint. His 
disgust grows monotonous. D. H. Lawrence races around the 
earth in search of a continent in which devils are indigenous, 
and angels as common as air. He never arrives. So he never 
stops howling that the world is—what it is. 

The problem is thought to be social, but it is theological. 
This does not mean that it is easily solved. Nor does it mean 
that those are wasting their time who work for the improvement 
of men’s condition. Men are badly off, and simple justice could 
be farther spread; indeed it had better be, or mutual massacre 
will remove the race. The reformers are not wasting time. 
They are wasting eternity. The fraction is fixed: a very small 
numerator of those who are good or bad enough for poetry to be 
interested in, a very large denominator of those concerning whose 
existence poetry has no report to make. Poetry is fiercely 
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moral, as to be sure Baudelaire was when he announced the 
agony of his ennui. But poetry is also, at any rate it was built to 
be, somehow the conqueror of time. It should pause as Pascal 
did, to note that man’s natural life is boredom, that time is end- 
less and terrible; but it should only pause. The rest of the 
journey is through Hell and Heaven. The modern poet scarcely 
gets started on the long road, in the great subjects. This is 
because he shares the common delusion that Hell and Heaven 
are far away. They are here or nowhere, as Dante’s unremitting 
relevance might prove. But we do not think they are. And in 
a sense we are right. We have lost the theology which placed 
them for us, and we have not found another which can place 
them again. 

It may take thousands of years to find such a theology, to 
cut escape doors out of waste land which can take us into worlds 
whose footing is solid. When we escape now it is into oxy- 
genless atmospheres and baseless wilds. Thousands of years. And 
meanwhile, what shall the poet do? A poet cannot make a theol- 
ogy; Blake tried and is incomprehensible, Hardy tried but only 
gave names to mist. Poets have to share a theology; and with 
many people. What then can the poet do in a world like ours 
which thinks that time, future time, will bring all things to 
clarity? Will see the little justice grow into the great justice? 
Will invert the fraction? Will sanctify the trimmers? Heaven 
only knows what he can do. He can refuse to be a fool in the 
infinite ways that foolishness is possible. But that is not enough 
for heaven. Or, in the long view, for poetry. Whether there 
is anything positive he can do is not for this note to determine. 
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CONTAINER AND THING CONTAINED 


By KENNETH BURKE 


that uses, as its generating principle, the five terms: Act, 

Scene, Agent, Agency, Purpose. The entire project has 

as its subject an answer to the question: “What is involved when 
we say what people are doing and why they are doing it?” 

In a rounded statement about motives, one must have some 


Ts essay is the first chapter in a Grammar of Motives 


word that names the act (names what took place, in thought or . 


deed), and another that names the scene (the background of the 
act, the situation in which it occurred); also, one must indicate 
what person or kind of person (agent) performed the act, what 
means or instruments he used (agency), and the purpose. Men 
may violently disagree about the purposes behind a given act, 
or about the character of the person who did it, or how he did it, 
or in what kind of situation he acted; or they may even insist 
upon totally different words to name the act itself. But be that 
as it may, any complete statement about motives will offer some 
kind of answers to these five questions: what was done (act), 
when or where it was done (scene), who did it (agent), how he 
did it (agency), and why (purpose). 

We want to inquire into the purely internal relationships 
which the five terms bear to one another, considering their pos- 
sibilities of transformation, their range of permutations and com- 


binations, and then to see how these various resources figure in 
actual statements about human motives. Strictly speaking, we 
mean by a Grammar of Motives a concern with the terms alone, 
without reference to the ways in which their potentialities have 
been or can be utilized in actual statements about motives. Speak- 
ing broadly we could designate as “philosophies” any statements 
in which these grammatical resources are specifically utilized. 
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Random or unsystematic statements about motives could be con- 
sidered as fragments of a philosophy. 

One could think of the grammatical resources as principles, 
and of the various philosophies as casuistries which apply these 
principles to temporal situations. For instance, we may examine 
the term scene simply as a blanket term for the concept of back- 
ground or setting in general, a name for amy situation in which 
acts or agents are placed. And we move into matters of “philos- 
ophy” when we note that one thinker uses “God” as his term for 
the ultimate ground or scene of human action, another uses “na- 
ture,” a third uses “environment,” or “history,” or “means of 
production,” etc. And whereas a statement about the gram- 
matical principles of motivation might lay claim to a universal 
validity, or complete certainty, the choice of any one philosophic 
idiom embodying these principles is much more open to question. 
Even before we know what act is to be discussed, we can say with 
confidence that a rounded discussion of its motives must contain a 
reference to some kind of background. 

A perfectionist might seek to evolve terms free of ambiguity 
and inconsistency (as with the terministic ideals of symbolic logic 
and logical positivism). But we have a different purpose in view, 
one that probably retains traces of its “comic” origin. We take it 
for granted that, insofar as men cannot themselves create the 
universe, there must remain something essentially enigmatic 
about the problem of motives, and that this underlying enigma 
will manifest itself in ambiguities and inconsistencies among the 
terms for motives. Accordingly, what we want is mot terms that 
avoid ambiguity, but terms that clearly reveal the strategic spots 
at which ambiguities necessarily arise. 

The titular word for our method is “dramatism,” since it 
invites one to consider the matter of motives in a perspective that, 
being developed from the analysis of drama, treats language 
and thought primarily as modes of action. 

It is not our purpose to import dialectical and metaphysical 
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concerns into a subject that might otherwise be free of them. 
On the contrary, we hope to make clear the ways in which dia- 
lectical and metaphysical issues necessarily figure in the subject of 
motivation. 


I 


Using “scene” in the sense of setting, or background, and “act” 
in the sense of action, one could say that “the scene contains the 
act.” And using “agents” in the sense of actors, or acters, one 
could say that “the scene contains the agents.” 

It is a principle of drama that the nature of acts and agents 
should be consistent with the nature of the scene. And whereas 
comic and grotesque works may deliberately set these elements 
at odds with one another, audiences make allowance for such 
liberty, which reaffirms the same principle of consistency in its 
very violation. 

The nature of the scene may be conveyed primarily by sugges- 
tions built into the lines of the verbal action itself, as with the 
imagery in the dialogue of Elizabethan drama and with the 
descriptive passages of novels; or it may be conveyed by non- 
linguistic properties, as with the materials of naturalistic stage- 
sets. In any case, examining first the relation between scene and 
act, all we need note here is the principle whereby the scene is a 
fit “container” for the act, expressing in fixed properties the 
same quality that the action expresses in terms of development. 

Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People is a good instance of the 
scene-act ratio, since the correlations between scene and act are 
readily observable, beginning with the fact that this representa- 
tive middle-class drama is enacted against a typical middle-class 
setting. Indeed, in this work written at the very height of 
Ibsen’s realistic period, we can see how readily realism leads into 
symbolism. For the succession of scenes both realistically reflects 
the course of the action and symbolizes it. 

The first act (we are now using the word “act” in the purely 
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technical sense, to designate the major division of a play, a sense 
in which we could even reverse our formula and say that “the 
act contains its scenes”)—the first act takes place in Dr. Stock- 
mann’s sitting room, a background perfectly suited to the 
thoroughly bourgeois story that is to unfold from these begin- 
nings. In the course of this act, we learn of a scene, or situation, 
prior to the opening of the play, but central to its motivation. 
Dr. Stockmann refers to an earlier period of withdrawal, spent 
alone in the far North. During his isolation, he had conceived 
of his plan for the public Baths. This plan may be considered 
either realistically or symbolically; it is the dramatist’s device 
for materializing, or objectifying, a purely spiritual process, since 
the plot has to do with pollution and purification on a moral 
level, which has its scenic counterpart in the topic of the Baths. 

Act II. Still in Dr. Stockmann’s sitting room. Dr. Stock- 
mann has learned that the Baths, the vessels of purification, are 
themselves polluted, and that prominent business and professional 
men would suppress this fact for financial reasons. This opposi- 
tion is epitomized in the figure of Peter Stockmann, the Doctor’s 
brother. The intimate, familial quality of the setting thus has 
its counterpart in the quality of the action, which involves the 
struggle of two social principles, the conservative and the pro- 
gressive, as objectified and personalized in the struggle of the two 
brothers. 

Act III takes place in the editorial office of the People’s Mes- 
senger, a local newspaper in which Dr. Stockmann had hoped to 
publish his evidence that the water supply was contaminated. The 
action takes on a more forensic reference, in keeping with the na- 
ture of the place. In this Act we have the peripety of the drama, 
as Dr. Stockmann’s expectations are reversed. For he learns that 
the personal and financial influence of his enemies prevents the 
publication of the article. This turn of the plot has its scenic 
replica in mimicry involving Peter Stockmann’s hat and stick, 
properties that symbolize his identity as mayor. In false hope of 
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victory, Dr. Stockmann had taken them up, and strutted about 
burlesquing his brother. But when Dr. Stockmann learns that the 
editor, in response to the pressure of the conservatives, will not 
publish the article, it is Peter Stockmann’s turn to exult. This 
reversal of the action is materialized (made scenic) thus: 


Peter Stockmann. My hat and stick, if you please. (Dr. 
Stockmann takes off the hat and lays it on the table with the 
stick. Peter Stockmann takes them up.) Your authority 
as mayor has come to an untimely end. 


In the next act Dr. Stockmann does contrive to lay his case 
before a public tribunal of a sort: a gathering of fellow-towns- 
men, assembled in “a big old-fashioned room,” in the house of a 
friend. His appeal is unsuccessful; his neighbors vote over- 
whelmingly against him, and the scene ends in turbulence. As 
regards the scene-act ratio, note that the semi-public, semi- 
intimate setting reflects perfectly the quality of Dr. Stockmann’s 
appeal. 

In Act V, the stage directions tell us that the hero’s clothes 
are torn, and the room is in disorder, with broken windows. You 
may consider these details either as properties of the scene or as 
a reflection of the hero’s condition after his recent struggle with 
the forces of reaction. The scene is laid in Dr. Stockmann’s 
study, a setting so symbolic of the direction taken by the plot 
that the play ends with Dr. Stockmann announcing his plan to 
enroll twelve young disciples and with them to found a school in 
which he will work for the education of society. 

The whole plot is that of an internality directed outwards. 
We progress by stages from a scene (reported) wherein the plan 
of social purification was conceived in loneliness, to the scene in 
his study where the hero announces in the exaltation of a dramatic 
finale: “The strongest man in the world is he who stands most 
alone.” The pronouncement is modified by the situation in which 


it is uttered: as Dr. Stockmann speaks, he is surrounded by a 
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loyal and admiring family circle, and his educational plan calls 
not for complete independence, but for codperation. He is not 
setting himself up as the strongest man in the world, but merely 
as one headed in the same direction. And, with the exception of 
his brother Peter, we may consider his family circle as aspects of 
his own identity, being under the aegis of “loneliness” since it 
began so and retains the quality of its ancestry. 

The end of the third play in O’Neill’s trilogy, Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, presents a contrasting instance of the scene-act 
ratio: 


Lavinia. (turns to him sharply) You go now and close 
the shutters and nail them tight. 

Seth. Ayeh. 

Lavinia. And tell Hannah to throw out all the flowers. 

Seth. Ayeh. (He goes past her up the steps and into 
the house. She ascends to the portico—and then turns and 
stands for a while, stiff and square-shouldered, staring into 
the sunlight with frozen eyes. Seth leans out of the window 
at the right of the door and pulls the shutters closed with a 
decisive bang. As if this were a word of command, Lavinia 
pivots sharply on her heel and marches woodenly into the 
house, closing the door behind her). 


CURTAIN 


We end here on the motif of the shut-in personality, quite 
literally objectified. And the closing, novelistic stage-directions 
are beautifully suited to our purpose; for note how, once the 
shutters have been closed, thereby placing before our eyes the 
scenic replica of Lavinia’s mental state, this scene in turn becomes 
the motivation of her next act. For we are told that she walks 
like an automaton in response to the closing of the shutter, “as 
if this were a word of command.” 

Hamlet contains a direct reference to the motivational aspect of 
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the scene-act ratio. In an early scene, when Hamlet is about to 
follow the Ghost, Horatio warns: 


What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 

That beetles o’er his base into the sea, 

And there assume some other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason 
And draw you into madness? Think of it; 

The very place puts toys of desperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain 

That looks so many fathoms to the sea 

And hears it roar beneath. 


In the last four lines of this speech, Horatio is saying that the 
sheer natural surroundings might be enough to provide a man 
with a motive for an act as desperate and absolute as suicide. This 
notion (of the natural scene as sufficient motivation for an act) was 
to reappear, in many transformations, during the subsequent 
centuries. We find a variant of it in the novels of Thomas 
Hardy, and in other regionalists who derive motivations for their 
characters from what Virgil would have called the genius loci. 
There are unmistakable vestiges of it in scientific theories (of 
Darwinian cast) according to which men’s behavior and develop- 
ment are explained in terms of enviornment. Geopolitics is a 
contemporary variant. 

From the motivational point of view, there is implicit in the 
quality of a scene the quality of the action that is to take place 
within it. This would be another way of saying that the act will 
be consistent with the scene. Thus, when the curtain rises to 
disclose a given stage-set, this stage-set contains, simultaneously, 
implicitly, all that the narrative is to draw out as a sequence, 
explicitly. Or, if you will, the stage-set contains the action ambig- 
uously (as regards the norms of action )—and in the course of the 
play’s development this ambiguity is converted into a correspond- 
ing articulacy. The ratio here would be: scene is to act as im- 
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plicit is to explicit. One could not deduce the details of the 
action from the details of the setting, but one could deduce the 
quality of the action from the quality of the setting. An ex- 
treme illustration would be an Expressionistic drama, having 
for its scenic reflex such abstract properties as lines askew, gro- 
tesque lighting, sinister color, and odd objects. 

We have, of course, chosen examples particularly suited to 
reveal the distinction between act and scene as well as their inter- 
dependence. The matter is obscured when we are dealing with 
scene in the sense of the relationships prevailing among the vari- 
ous dramatis personae. For the characters, by being in interac- 
tion, could be treated as scenic conditions or “environment,” of 
one another; and any act could be treated as part of the context 
that modifies (hence, to a degree motivates) the subsequent acts. 
The principles of dramatic consistency would lead one to expect 
such cases of overlap among the terms; but while being aware 
of them we should firmly fix in our minds such cases as afford a 
clear differentiation. Our terms lending themselves to both 
merger and division, we are here trying to divide two of them 
while recognizing their possibilities of merger. 

The scene-agent ratio, where the synecdochic relation is be- 
tween person and place, is partly exemplified in this citation from 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship: 


These Arabs Mohammed was born among are certainly a 
notable people. Their country itself is notable; the fit 
habitation for such a race. Savage inaccessible rock-moun- 
tains, great grim deserts, alternating with beautiful strips 
of verdure; wherever water is, there is greenness, beauty; 
odoriferous balm-shrubs, date-trees, frankincense-trees. Con- 
sider that wide waste horizon of sand, empty, silent, like a 
sand-sea, dividing habitable place from habitable place. You 
are all alone there, left alone with the universe; by day a 
fierce sun blazing down on it with intolerable radiance; by 
night the great deep heaven with its stars. Such a country 
is fit for a swift-handed, deep-hearted race of men. 
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The correlation between the quality of the country and the 
quality of its inhabitants is here presented in quite secular terms. 
There is a sonnet by Wordsworth that is a perfect instance of the 
scene-agent ratio treated theologically: 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea; 
Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 


Dear Child! Dear Girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year; 

And worship’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not. 


By selecting a religious image in which to convey the purely 
naturalistic sense of hush, the octave infuses the natural scene 
with hints of a wider circumference, supernatural in tcope. The 
sestet turns from scene to agent; indeed, the octave is all scene, 
the sestet all agent. But by the logic of the scene-agent ratio, 
if the scene is supernatural in quality, the agent contained by this 
scene will partake of the same supernatural quality. And so, 
spontaneously, purely by being the kind of agent that is at one 
with this kind of scene, the child is “divine.” The contents of 
a divine container will synecdochically share in its divinity. 

Swift’s satire on philosophers and mathematicians, the Lapu- 
tans in the third book of Gulliver’s Travels, offers a good in- 
stance of the way in which the scene-agent ratio can be used for 
the depiction of character. To suggest that the Laputans are, 
we might say, “up in the air,” he portrays them as living on an 
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island that floats in space. Here the nature of the inhabitants 
is translated into terms of their habitation. 

Variants of the scene-agent ratio abound in typical nineteenth- 
century thought, so strongly given to the study of motives by 
the dialectic pairing of people and things (man and nature, 
agent and scene). The paintings of the pointillist Seurat carry 
the sense of consistency between scene and agent to such lengths 
that his human figures seem on the point of dissolving into their 
background. However, we here move beyond strictly scene- 
agent matters into the area better covered by our term, agency, 
since the extreme impression of consistency between scene and 
agent is here conveyed by stressing the distinctive terms of the 
method, or medium (that is, agency), which serves as an element 
common to both scene and agents. 

The logic of the scene-agent ratio has often served as an 
embarrassment to the naturalistic novelist. He may choose to 
“Gndict” some scene (such as bad working conditions under capi- 
talism) by showing that it has a “brutalizing” effect upon the 
people who are indigenous to this scene. But the scene-agent 
ratio, if strictly observed here, would require that the “brutaliz- 
ing” situation contain “brutalized” characters as its dialectical 
counterpart. And thereby, in his humanitarian zeal to save man- 
kind, the novelist portrays characters which, in being as brutal 
as their scene, are not worth saving. We could phrase this dilem- 
ma in another way: Our novelist points up his thesis by too 
narrow a conception of scene as the motive-force behind his char- 
acters; and this restricting of the scene calls in turn for a corre- 
sponding restriction upon personality, or réle. 


II 


The principles of consistency binding scene, act, and agent 
also lead to reverse applications. That is, the scene-act ratio 
either calls for acts in keeping with scenes or scenes in keeping 
with acts—and similarly with the scene-agent ratio. When 
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Lavinia instructs Seth to nail fast the shutters and throw out the 
flowers, by her command (an act) she brings it about that the 
scene corresponds to her state of mind. But as soon as these 
scenic changes have taken place, they in turn become the motivat- 
ing principle of her subsequent conduct. For the complete em- 
bodiment of her purposes functions as a “command” to her; and 
she obeys it as a response to a stimulus, like a pure automaton 
moved by the sheer disposition of material factors. 

In behavioristic metaphysics (behaviorists would call it No 
Metaphysics) you radically truncate the possibilities of drama by 
eliminating action, reducing action to sheer motion. The close of 
the O’Neill play follows this same development from action to 
motion, a kind of inverted transcendence. Because of this change, 
Lavinia’s last moments must be relegated to stage directions alone. 
She does not act, she is automatically moved. The trilogy did 
not end a moment too soon; for its close represented not only the 
end of Lavinia, but the end of the motivating principle of drama 
itself. The playwright had here obviously come to the end of a 
line. In his next plays he would have to “turn back.” For he 
could have “gone on” only by abandoning drama for some more 
“scientific”? form. (He might have transcended drama scientific- 
ally, for instance, by a collating of sociological observations 
designed to classify different types of motorist and to correlate 
them with different types of response to traffic signals. ) 

We noted how, in Ibsen’s drama, the hero’s state of mind 
after his conflict with the townspeople was objectified in such 
scenic properties as his torn clothing, and the broken windows and 
general disorder of his study. It is obvious that one might have 
carried this consistency further in either direction (for instance, 
spreading it more environmentally, as were we to enlist turbulent 
weather as an aspect of the scene, or more personally, as were we 
to enlist facial expressions and postures of the body, which of 
course the actor does, in interpreting his réle, regardless of the 
playwright’s omissions). If you took the hero’s state of mind 
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as your point of departure here, you could say that the whole scene 
becomes a mere aspect of the réle, or person (“agent”)—or that 
the physical body of the agent is itself but “scenic,” to be listed 
among the person’s “properties,” as with a dwelling that a man 
had ordered built in strict accordance with his own private speci- 
fications, or as theologians see in “body” the dwelling-place of 
“soul.” We observe the same ratio in Swift’s account of his 
Laputans when, to suggest that in their thinking they could be 
transcendental, or introvert, or extremely biased, but never well 
balanced, he writes: “Their heads were all inclined, either to 
the right or to the left; one of their eyes turned inward, and the 
other directly up to the zenith.” But lest our speculations seem 
too arbitrary, let us cite one more anecdote, this time from a tiny 
drama enacted in real life, and here reported to illustrate how, 
when a state of mind is pronounced in quality, the agent may be 
observed arranging a corresponding pattern in the very properties 
of the scene. 

The occasion: a committee meeting. The setting: a group of 
committee members bunched about a desk in an office, after hours. 
Not far from the desk was a railing; but despite the crowding, 
all the members were bunched about the chairman at the desk, 
inside the railing. However, they had piled their hats and coats 
on chairs and tables outside the pale. General engrossment in 
the discussion. But as the discussion continued, one member 
quietly arose, and opened the gate in the railing. As unnoticeably 
as possible, she stepped outside and closed the gate. She picked 
up her coat, laid it across her arm, and stood waiting. A few 
moments later, when there was a pause in the discussion, she 
asked for the floor. After being recognized by the chairman, 
she very haltingly, in embarrassment, announced with regret that 
she would have to resign from the committee. 

Consider with what fidelity she had set the scene for this 
pattern of severance as she stepped beyond the railing to make 
her announcement. Design: chairman and fellow members within 
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the pale, sitting, without hats and overcoats—she outside the 
pale, standing, with coat over her arm preparatory to departure. 
She had strategically modified the arrangement of the scene in 
such a way that it implicitly (ambiguously) contained the quality 
of her act. 

III 


If we but look about us, we find examples of the two ratios 
everywhere; for they are at the very centre of motivational as- 
sumptions. But to discern them in their ubiquity, we must re- 
main aware of the many guises which the five terms may assume 
in the various casuistries. In the introduction to his Discourses, 
for instance, Machiavelli complains that people read history with- 
out applying its lessons, “as though heaven, the sun, the elements, 
and men had changed the order of their motions and power, and 
were different from what they were in ancient times.” For our 
purposes, the quotation could be translated, “as though human 
agents and both the supernatural and the natural scenes had 
changed, with a corresponding change in the nature of motives.” 

Besides general synonyms for scene that are obviously of a 
background character, such as “society,” or “environment,” we 
often encounter quite specific localizations, words for particular 
places, situations, or eras. “It is 12:20 P.M.” is a “scenic” state- 
ment. Milton’s “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” are formed 
about a scenic contrast between morning and night, with a cor- 
responding contrast of actions. Terms for historical epochs, cul- 
tural movements, social institutions (such as “Elizabethan per- 
iod,” “romanticism,” “capitalism” are scenic, though often with 
an admixture of properties overlapping upon the areas covered 
by the term, agent. If we recall that “ideas” are a property of 
agents, we can detect this strategic overlap in Locke’s expression, 
“the scene of ideas,” the form of which Carl Becker exactly 
reproduces when referring to “climates of opinion,” in The 
Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers. 

The word “ground,” much used in both formal! philosophy and 
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everyday speech when discussing motives, is likewise scenic, 
though readily encroaching upon the areas more directly covered 
by “agent” and “purpose.” We can discern the scenic reference 
if the question, “On what grounds did he do this?” is translated: 
“What kind of scene did he say it was, that called for such an 
act?”? Hegelian idealism exploits the double usage (ground as 
“background” and ground as “reason”) by positing “Reason” 
as the ultimate ground, the Grund-prinzip, of all history. Thus, 
whereas historicism regularly treats historical scenes as the back- 
ground, or motive, of individual developments, Hegel would 
treat Reason as the background, or motive, of historical sequence 
in general. Let us not worry, at this point, what it may “mean” 
to say that “Reason” is at once the mover of history and the 
substance of which history is made. It is sufficient here to note 
that such terministic resources were utilized, and to detect the 
logic of the pentad behind them. 

The maxim, “terrain determines tactics,” is a strict localization 
of the scene-act ratio, with “terrain” as the casuistic equivalent 
for “scene” in a military calculus of motives, and “tactics” as the 
corresponding “‘act.” 

Political commentators now generally use the word “situation” 
as their synonym for scene, though often without any clear con- 
cept of its function as a statement about motives. Many social 
psychologists consciously use the term for its motivational bearing 
(it has a range extending from the broadest concepts of historical 
setting down to the simplified, controlled conditions which the 
animal experimenter imposes upon his rats in a maze). The 
Marxist reference to “the objective situation” is explicitly motiva- 
tional, and the theorists who use this formula discuss “policies” as 
political acts enacted in conformity with the nature of scenes. 
However, the scene-act ratio can be applied in two ways: It can 
be applied deterministically in statements that a certain policy ad 
to be adopted in a certain situation, or it may be applied in horta- 
tory statements to the effect that a certain policy should be 
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adopted in conformity with the situation. The deterministic usage 
(in scene-agent form) was exemplified in the statement of a 
traveller who, on arriving from France under German domina- 
tion, characterized the politicians as “prisoners of the situation.” 
And the hortatory usage was exemplified when a speaker said 
that President Roosevelt should be granted “unusual powers” 
because our country was in an “unusual international situation.” 

Among the most succinct instances of the scene-act ratio ia 
dialectical materialism is Marx’s assertion (cited also by Lenin 
in The State and Revolution), that “Justice can never rise superi- 
or to the economic conditions of society and the cultural develop- 
ment conditioned by them.” That is, in contrast with those who 
would place justice as a property of personality (an attribute 
purely of the agent), the dialectical materialist would place it as 
a property of the material situation (“economic conditions”), the 
scene in which justice is to be enacted. He would say that no 
higher quality of justice can be enacted than the nature of the 
scenic properties permits. Trotsky gave the same form an ironic 
turn when he treated Stalinist policies as the inevitable result of 
the attempt to establish socialism. That is, you can’t get a fully 
socialist act unless you have a fully socialist scene, and for the 
dialectical materialist such a scene requires a high stage of in- 
dustrial development. 

And there is a variant of the usage in Coleridge (in his early 
libertarian and “necessitarian” period, when he was exalted with 
thoughts of “aspheterism”). Concerning “Pantisocracy” (the 
plan of Coleridge, Southey, and their associates to found a com- 
munistic colony on the banks of the Susquehanna), he wrote that 
it would “make virtue inevitable.” That is, the colonists were to 
arrange a social situation of such a sort that virtuous acts would 
be the logical and spontaneous result of conditions. 

As for “act, ” any verb, no matter how specific or how general, 
that has connotations of consciousness or purpose falls under this 
category. If one happened to stumble over an obstruction, that 
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would be not an act, but a mere motion. However, one could 
convert even this sheer accident into something of an act if, in 
the course of falling, one suddenly willed his fall (as a rebuke, for 
instance, to the negligence of the person who had left the obstruc- 
tion in the way). “Dramatistically,” the basic unit of action 
would be defined as “the human body in conscious or purposive 
motion.” Hence we are admonished that people often speak 
of action in a purely figurative sense when they have only motion 
in mind, as with reference to the action of a motor, or the inter- 
action of forces. Terms like “adjustment” and “adaptation” are 
ambiguously suited to cover both action and sheer motion, so that 
it is usually difficult to decide in just which sense a thinker is 
using them, when he applies them to social motives. This ambi- 
guity may put them in good favor with those who would deal 
with the human realm in a calculus patterned after the vocab- 
ularies of the physical sciences, and yet would not wholly aban- 
don vestiges of “animism.” Profession, vocation, policy, strategy, 
tactics are all concepts of action, as are any words for specific vo- 
cations. Our words “position,” “occupation,” and “office” in- 
dicate the scenic overtones in action. Our words for particular 
“jobs” under capitalist industrialism refer to acts, but often the 
element of action is reduced to a minimum and the element of 
sheer motion raised to a maximum. (We here have in mind 
not only certain near-automatic tasks performed to the timing 
of the conveyor belt, but also many of the purely clerical opera- 
tions, filing, bookkeeping, recording, accounting, and the like, 
necessary to the present state of technology.) 

When Christ said, “I am the way” (odos), we could translate, 
“T am the act,” or more fully, “I represent a system, or synthesis, 
of the right acts.” Tao and yoga are similar words for act. And 
we see how readily act in this sense can overlap upon agency 
when we consider our ordinary attitude towards scientific method 
(met-hodos), which we think of pragmatically, not as a way of 
life, or act of being, but as a means of doing. 
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The Greek word for justice (diké) was in its beginnings as 
thoroughly an “act” word as tao, yoga, and hodos. Originally it 
meant custom, usage, manner, fashion. It also meant right. 
The connection between these two orders of meaning is revealed 
in our expression, “That sort of thing just isn’t done,” and in the 
fact that our word “morality” comes from a Latin word for 
“custom.” Liddell and Scott’s lexicon notes that in the Odyssey 
the word is used of mortals, gods, kings, and suitors, referring 
to their custom, way of acting, law of being. After the homo- 
geneous tribal pattern of Greek life (with its one “way” or 
“justice” shared by all) had dissolved into a political state, with 
its typical conflicts of property interests, diké became a word of the 
law courts. Hence, in post-Homeric usage, it refers to legal 
justice, the right which is presumed to be the object of law. In 
this form, it could represent a Platonic ideal, that might prevail 
over and above the real ways of the different social classes. This 
is the kind of justice that Marx was refuting by a sophisticated 
reversion to a more “Homeric” usage. 


IV 


Though we have inspected two ratios, the five terms would 
allow for ten (scene-act, scene-agent, scene-agency, scene-purpose, 
act-purpose, act-agent, act-agency, agent-purpose, agent-agency, 
and agency-purpose). Elsewhere in the Grammar we shall ex- 
amine two of these (scene-purpose and agency-purpose) in other 
connections; and the rest will figure in passing. But the con- 
sideration of words for “ways” calls for special attention to the 
act-agent ratio. 

Both act and agent require scenes that “contain” them. Hence 
the scene-act and scene-agent ratios are in the fullest sense posi- 
tive (or “positional”). But the relation between act and agent 
is not quite the same. The agent does not “contain” the act, 
though he might be said to contain the “potentialities” of the 
act. And the act does not “synecdochically share” in the agent, 
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though certain ways of acting may be said to induce corresponding 
moods or traits of character. To this writer, at least, the act- 
agent ratio more strongly suggests a temporal or sequential rela- 
tionship than a purely positional or geometric one. The agent is 
an author of his acts, which are descended from him, being good 
progeny if he is good, or bad progeny if he is bad, wise progeny 
if he is wise, silly progeny if he is silly. And conversely, 
his acts can make him or remake him in accordance with their 
nature. They would be his product and/or he would be theirs. 
Similarly, when we use the scene-act and scene-agent ratios in 
reverse (as with the sequence from act or agent to corresponding 
scene) the image of derivation is stronger than the image of posi- 
tion. 

One discerns the workings of the act-agent ratio in the state- 
ment of a former cabinet member to the effect that “you can 
safely lodge responsibility with the President of the United 
States,” owing to “the tremendously sobering influence of the 
Presidency on any man, especially in foreign affairs.” Here, the 
sheer nature of an office, or position, is said to produce important 
modifications in a man’s character. Even a purely symbolic act, 
such as the donning of priestly vestments, is often credited with 
such a result. And I have elsewhere quoted a remark by a politi- 
cal commentator: “There seems to be something about the judicial 
robes that not only hypnotizes the beholder but transforms the 
wearer.” 

Ordinarily, the scene-act and scene-agent ratios can be ex- 
tended to cover such cases. Thus, the office of the Presidency 
may be treated as a “situation” affecting the agent who occupies 
it. And the donning of vestments brings about a symbolic situa- 
tion that can likewise be treated in terms of the scene-agent ratio. 
But there are cases where a finer discrimination is needed. For 
instance, the resistance of the Russian armies to the Nazi invasion 
could be explained “scenically” in terms of the Soviet political 
and economic structure; or one could use the act-agent ratio, at- 
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tributing the power and tenacity to “Russian” traits of character. 
However, in deriving the act from the scene, one would have to 
credit socialism as a major scenic factor, whereas a derivation 
of the act from the agents would allow for a much more felicitous 
explanation from the standpoint of capitalist apologetics. 

Thus, one of our leading newspapers asked itself whether 
Hitler failed “to evaluate a force older than communism, more 
instinctive than the mumbling cult of Stalin—the attachment of 
the peasant masses to ‘Mother Russia,’ the incoherent but cohesive 
force of Russian patriotism.” And it concluded that “the Russian 
soldier has proved the depth of his devotion to the Russian soil.” 
Patriotism, attachment to the “mother,” devotion to the soil— 
these are essentially motives located in the agent, hence requir- 
ing no acknowledgement of socialist motives. 

There is, of course, scenic reférence in the offing; but the 
stress upon the term, agent, encourages us to be content with a 
very vague treatment of scene, with no mention of the political 
and economic factors that form a major aspect of national scenes. 
Indeed, though our concern here is with the Grammar of Mo- 
tives, we may note a related resource of Rhetoric: one may deflect 
attention from scenic matters by situating the motives of an act 
in the agent (as were one to account for wars purely on the basis 
of a “warlike instinct” in people): or conversely, one may de- 
flect attention from the criticism of personal motives by deriving 
an act or attitude not from traits of the agent but from the nature 
of the situation. 

The difference between the use of the scene-act and act-agent 
ratios can also be seen in the motivations of “democracy.” Many 
people in Great Britain and the United States think of these na- 
tions as “vessels” of democracy. And democracy is felt to reside 
in us, intrinsically, because we are “a democratic people.”” Demo- 
cratic acts are, in this mode of thought, derived from demo- 
cratic agents, agents who would remain democratic in character 
even though conditions required the temporary curtailment or 
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abrogation of basic democratic rights. But if one employed, in- 
stead, the scene-act ratio, one might hold that there are certain 
“democratic situations” and certain “situations favorable to dicta- 
torship, or requiring dictatorship.” The technological scene it- 
self, which requires the planning of a world order, might be 
thought such as to favor a large measure of “dictatorship” in 
our political ways (at least as contrasted with the past norms of 
democracy). By the act-agent ratio, a “democratic people” would 
continue to perform “democratic acts”; and to do so they would 
even, if necessary, go to the extent of restoring former condi- 
tions most favorable to democracy. By the scene-act ratio, if the 
“situation” itself is no longer a “democratic” one, even an “es- 
sentially democratic” people will abandon democratic ways. 

A picturesque effect can be got in imaginative writings by 
the conflicting use of the scene-act and act-agent ratios. One 
may place “fools” in “wise situations,” so that in their acts they 
are “wiser than they know.” Children are often “wise” in this 
sense. It is a principle of incongruity that Chaplin has built 
upon. Empson would call it an aspect of “pastoral.” 

Here is an interesting shift of ratios in a citation from an 
address by the Attorney General, Francis Biddle: 


The change of the world in terms of time and space in 
the past hundred years—railroad, telegraph, telephone, 
automobile, movie, airplane, radio—has hardly found an 
echo in our political growth, except in the necessary patches 
and arrangements which have made it so extraordinarily 
complex without making it more responsive to our needs. 


Note first that all the changes listed here refer to agencies of 
communication (the pragmatist emphasis). Then, having in their 
accumulation become scenic, they are said to have had a motivat- 
ing effect upon our political acts (“growth”). But though the 
complexity of the scene has called forth “the necessary patches 
and arrangements” (another expression for “acts”), we are told 
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that there are still unsatisfied “needs.” Now, “needs” are a 
property of agents; hence an act designed to produce a situation 
“more responsive to our needs” would have its most direct 
locus of motivation under the heading of agent, particularly if 
these were said to be “primal needs” rather than “new needs,” 
since “new needs” might best be treated as “a function of the 
situation.” I borrow the expression from a prominent educator, 
Eduard C. Lindeman, who shortly after the Japanese attack at 
Pearl Harbor complained of a tendency “to believe that morale 
will now become a function of the situation and that hence it is 
less important to plan for education.” 

The ratios may often be interpreted as principles of selectivity 
rather than as thorcughly causal relationships. That is, in any 
given historical situation, there are persons of many sorts, with a 
corresponding variety in the kinds of acts that would be most 
representative of them. Thus, a given political situation may be 
said not to change people in their essential character, but rather 
to favor, or bring to the fore, (to “vote for”) certain kinds of 
agents (with their appropriate actions) rather than others. Quick 
shifts in political exigencies do not of a sudden make all men 
“fundamentally” daring, or all men “fundamentally” cautious, 
in keeping with the nature of the scene; but rather, one situa- 
tion calls for cautious men as its appropriate “voice,” another 
for daring men, one for traditionalists, another for innovators. 
And the inappropriate acts and temperaments simply do not 
“count for” so much as they would in situations for which they 
are a better fit. One set of scenic conditions will “implement” 
and “amplify” given ways and temperaments which, in other 
situations would remain mere potentialities, unplanted seeds, 
“mute inglorious Miltons.” Indeed, there are times when out- 
and-out materialistic philosophies, which are usually thought of as 
“tough,” can be of great solace to us precisely because they en- 
courage us to believe in the ratios as a selective principle. For 
we may tell ourselves that the very nature of the materials with 
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which men deal will not permit men to fall below a certain level 
of sloth, error, greed, and dishonesty in their relations with one 
another, as the codperative necessities of the situation implement 
and amplify only those traits of character and action that serve 
the ends of progress. 

There is, of course, a circular possibility in the terms. If an 
agent acts in keeping with his nature as an agent (act-agent ratio), 
he may change the nature of the scene accordingly (scene-act 
ratio), and thereby establish a state of unity between himself and 
his world (scene-agent ratio). Or the scene may call for a 
certain kind of act, which makes for a corresponding kind of 
agent, thereby likening agent to scene. Or our act may change 
us and our scene, producing a mutual conformity. Such would 
be the Edenic paradigm, applicable if we were capable of total 
acts that produce total transformations. In reality, we are cap- 
able of but partial acts, acts that but partially represent us and 
that produce but partial transformations. Indeed, if all the 
ratios were adjusted to one another with perfect Edenic sym- 
metry, they would be immutable in one unending “moment.” 

Theological notions of creation and re-creation bring us nearest 
to the concept of total acts. Among the controversies that centered 
around Lutheranism, for instance, there was a doctrine, put 
forward by the theologian Striegel, who held that Christ’s work 
on the Cross had the effect of changing God’s attitude towards 
mankind, and that men born after the historical Christ can take 
advantage of this change. Here we have something like the 
conversion of God himself, brought about by Christ’s sacrifice 
(a total action, a total passion). From the godlike nature came 
a godlike act that acted upon God himself. And as regards man- 
kind, it amounts to a radical change in the very structure of the 
Universe, since it changed God’s attitude towards men, and in 
God’s attitude towards men resides the ultimate ground of hu- 
man action. 

A similar pattern is implicated in the close of Aeschylus’s 
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trilogy, the Oresteia, where the sufferings of Orestes terminate 
in the changed identity of the Furies, signalized by their change 
of name from Erinyes to Eumenides. Under the influence of the 
“new gods,” their nature as motives takes on a totally different 
accent; for whereas it was their previous concern to avenge evil, 
it will henceforth be their concern to reward the good. An inner 
goad has thus been cast forth, externalized; whereby, as Athena 
says, men may be at peace within, their “dread passion for re- 
nown” thereafter being motivated solely by “war from without.” 

Only the scene-act and scene-agent ratios fit with complete 
comfort in this essay on the relation between container and 
contained. The act-agent ratio tugs at its edges; and we shall 
close noting concerns that move us still farther afield. In the 
last example, we referred to God’s attitude. Where would at- 
titude fall within our pattern? Often it is the preparation for an 
act, which would make it a kind of symbolic act, or incipient act. 
But in its character as a state of mind that may or may not lead 
to an act, it is quite clearly to be classed under the head of agent. 
We also spoke of Christ’s sacrifice as “a total action, a total pas- 
sion.” This suggests other “grammatical” possibilities that in- 
volve a dialectic pairing of “active” and “passive.” And in the 
reference to a state of mind, we casually invite a dialectic pairing 
of “actus” and “status.” 

This group of concerns will be examined in due course. Mean-- 
while, we should be reminded that the term agent embraces not 
only all words general or specific for person, actor, character, 
individual, hero, villain, father, doctor, engineer, but also any 
words, moral or functional, for patient, and words for the mo- 
tivational properties or agents, such as “drives,” “instincts,” 
“states of mind.” We may also have collective words for agent, 
such as nation, group, the Freudian “super-ego,”” Rousseau’s 
“volonté générale,” the Fichtean “generalized I.” 
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THE DREAM 
By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


And once again I was within that house 
Where light collided with the gloom 

And chilled on faces, as though the dawn 
Were backward and the stars had gone; 
For the long hall was populous 

With pale expatriates from the tomb. 


The house, deserted, had become a lair, 
And all along that hall the dead slid 
And tried the doors, one after one, 
With hands no longer blest by bone. 
They scanned me with a single stare 
Because of what that one door hid. 


I saw my mother, who had love 
Still in her eyes, that did not own 
Least light, for they had forfeited 
Reflection, having reached the dead. 
She spoke: and I was conscious of 
An unspoken corruption. 


Her speech prevented me from following 
Angrily after those famished forms 

Who only sought what I had sought 

And found. I had been brought, 

In the dread time of love’s responding, 
Undreaming into my young love’s arms. 
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I saw what they were seeking in the gust 
That drove them on from door to door 
In the long deception of the hall. 

They looked: from doors, nothing at all 
Looked back at them. Yet though no lust 
Awaited them, they must try once more. 


I saw the shame that I contemned 

Since it was sought by sightless eyes. 

I knew what crime would ‘be revealed 

If the one door to the dead should yield, 
But dreamed that door had been condemned 
And in the dream had no surprise 


That none could ever force a look 

At incest dangling from a beam 

And by a cord all blood attached. 

For from the dark I knew there watched 
Young eyes too quick with love to mock 
The dead in that death-haunted dream. 























SHAPES IN THE SHALLOW WATERS 


By JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 


Spending his whole experience of space 
With handsome fallacy, the burning boy 
Swan-dives toward his marine metropolis 
And in the plumage of blue water-smoke 
Makes boiling colors all his languages. 


How laughable the hiss of a sea-death: 
The fine blonde energy so spluttered out, 
Its arc no matter more than a tossed match 
Or a comet swallowed over conversation; 
How all inadequate that marriage bed. 


Since lack and love sing only at their crisis, 
His music falls forwards and afterwards; 
See how the diver is himself dissolved 
Where irises on the dilating pool 

Leave one floating feather for a child! 


Is talk of weddings, then, but talk of death, 
And every day but where he dies again? 

His crystal palace but a flash-fire hope 

On air or undersea that, shattered, leaves 
A daggering single splinter in the mind? 


O in a wink the flying hands farewell 

A decade’s love or love for twenty minutes 

With the same flame. How now these whispering shells 
And rocking skulls forever souvenir 

The first and ultimate waters of it all. 
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ELEGY 


By JEAN GARRIGUE 


Such folly to my heart renews 
The silt of leaves and lisp, 

I cannot hear that you are gone 
As persons in their death must be 
But hear you yet, in nothingness, 
Renew your laughter till, 
Irrational, all death of you 

Is paradigm of irony. 


Yet if absence is to lovers 

Injury whose insolence 

Studies in their wretchedness 

Degrees of dying that they manifest 
And absence is an ignorance 

The simplest heart derives at last 

A recourse from of subtle faith 

(To find its consolations fast) 

What of your death now grown so vast? 


All departure is a threat 

To sever rudely heart from root. 

Who knows the journey knows what saves 
When staticns wait as durable as love. 
Then old particular speech renews 

Its strength in us like homeward earth 
And certitudes are magistrate as rock. 


But your departure posts no ways 
Where deep are winter boughs with shade 
The heart, deceived by happiness, did hang 
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Infatuate, a foliage on. 

Nor huddled anywhere within a room 

The past you left and could not give to me 
That now transforms to death the deceived tree 
And hurls illusory leaf on leaf down on 

Your solitude that’s brutalized by me. 


For death is large whose entries are 

Windy, white, and orotund. 

There flesh increases every error it had. 
Perhaps the soul, if it is free and is, 
Eyamines there where nothing’s real 

The nature of reality. 

No wonder that the sensual man turns back 
To crack his laughter ’gainst the waiting urn. 


Submission to that will I know 

Not effects what changes I know 

Not: (the worst of all). For to die 
Is to be changed without knowing, 

Is to be directed coldly, sport of prince 
Whose genius digs in dingy dark. 

As for you to die at all 

Was for you to die more cruelly, 

That is, to have me die in you. 
Deserted I, I desert you. 


(For summer hastes the worm 
And nulls the sympathetic wound 
And absolutes are relative 

To death’s dogged canopy. ) 
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THE REGIONAL NOVEL 


THE EXAMPLE OF ROBERT PENN WARREN 


By IRENE HENDRY 


I 


ing, particularly in his two novels, is moral in the same 

sense that Eliot’s writing is moral. That is, both Night 
Rider (1939) and At Heaven's Gate (1943)'—as well as scattered 
poems and a number of his critical articles—are integral in them- 
selves but at the same time refer beyond themselves to a set of 
values, a definite view of the world, in terms of which they. 
attain their fullest meaning. Warren is even what may be called 
a psychologico-moral writer, since the values to which his writing 
refers are founded not on a theory of God, economics, or the 
state, but a particular conception of the nature of man. 

In psychological conception and moral values alike, Robert 
Penn Warren’s novels are related to those of a group of 
writers with whom he was associated during the period of the 
thirties, called simply “Southerners” by the writers themselves 
and “regionalists,” “agrarians” or “Southern regionalists” by 
non-Southerners. As a normative system, regionalism (Warren 
himself has used the Yankee term) had several obvious handicaps 
from the start. Not the least of these was that the industrial 
system, accepted by a majority of the population, was remarkably 
tenacious in spite of a world-wide economic depression. Another 
was that nostalgia for the Old South had already been done to 
death by the mass-consumption arts before the agrarian mani- 
festo, I?ll Take My Stand, made its appearance. The literary 
regionalists, whose aims were aesthetic and philosophic, had the 


misfortune to be identified with the frankly reactionary views of 


*At Heaven's Gate. By Robert Penn Warren. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
391 pages. 1943. $2.50. 


River PENN WARREN is a moral writer. His writ- 
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sectional politics that were voiced by their non-literary Southern 
contemporaries—this at a time when the slightest hint of political 
reaction was equivalent to the stamp of antichrist. 

But in spite of such disadvantages and a tendency to haphazard 
exposition, the writings of the regionalists show a remarkably 
firm, though tacit, agreement as to the foundation of their ideas. 
This is the image of an ideal man, and it is the ability of an 
agrarian society to create and sustain him that wins it favor above 
other societies, especially the industrial. 

The ideal man of the regionalists is as frankly aristocratic and 
as obviously synthetic as Aristotle’s or Castiglione’s. Funda- 
mentally, he is the eighteenth-century honnéte homme as em- 
bodied in the ante-bellum Southern gentleman. He differs con- 
siderably, however, from the rationalist proto-capitalist we have 
come to associate with the eighteenth century. As several of 
the regionalists have pointed out, directly or indirectly, the 
Southern gentleman was of the eighteenth century only in time 
and general intellectual background; in his economy and im- 
mediate pattern of living he was closer to the Middle Ages. 
Allen Tate’s essay in I’]] Take My Stand, “Remarks on the 
Southern Religion,” attempts to formalize this by charging the 
defeat of the South’s agrarian society to the Southern gentleman’s 
failure to develop a religion appropriate to his feudal economy 
—and hence to unite the rational life with the imaginative. 
“Since there is, in the Western mind, a radical division between 
the religious, the contemplative, the qualitative, on the one hand, 
and the scientific, the natural, the practical on the other, the 
scientific mind always plays havoc with the spiritual life when 
it is not powerfully enlisted in its cause; it cannot be permitted 
to operate alone.” 

This in itself bears a strong resemblance to an eighteenth-cen- 
tury idea—an idea, however, of the English eighteenth century, 
always less committed to pure rationalism than the French, and 
of the last years of the century, when rationalism had not yet 
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been eclipsed but was being vigorously attacked here and there by 
individual thinkers. Edmund Burke’s famous Reflections on the 
French Revolution expresses a distrust of unaided reason which 
is very like Tate’s—and is only one of a number of striking simi- 
larities to regionalist concepts in that work. In fact, with its 
agrarian bias and its psychologico-moral foundations, Southern 
regionalism in many ways was an interesting parallel, a hun- 
dred and fifty years late, to the conservative English romanticism 
that followed in the wake of the French Revolution, on intel- 
lectual precepts first formulated by Burke. 

Although the South may have failed to effect it historically, 
a union of reason and the religious (or imaginative and aes- 
thetic) sense is one of the characteristics of the eighteenth- 
century gentleman conceived as the regionalist ideal. In his 
fictional portraits generally, this is present but not explicit. Usu- 
ally he is kept in the center of the canvas but placed always 
against a well-filled landscape; his “ideal” qualities inhere in 
him, like God’s, immanent and in repose. William Remington in 
Henry Blue Kline’s contribution to 7’/] Take My Stand is such a 
portrait; so are Major Lewis Buchan of Allen Tate’s The Fathers 
and Nicholas Llewellyn of Caroline Gordon’s Penhally, as well 
as Miss Gordon’s more original character Aleck Maury. The 
events that move about him and eventually overwhelm him, on 
the other hand, are cast in the pattern of tragedy: struggle, de- 
cline, defeat; with defeat occasionally accompanied by melo- 
dramatic revenge in the style of the Elizabethans. The move- 
ment in the Southern regionalist novel is between two points that 
are normatively located and represent two opposing psychological 
states; the direction of movement is from the state regarded as 
good and desirable for man as he is understood according to the 
regionalist postulate—the normal state of the eighteenth-century 
gentleman—toward the state considered evil and destructive. 
But since the regionalist “plot” is concerned mainly with issues 
and events on the literal level of action—family conflicts, the 
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Civil War, the industrialization of a Southern town, the sale of 
an ancestral house—the tragedy remains imperfect. The arc 
it describes begins a little beyond the approved state of soul and 
stops just before it reaches the opposing state. We are seldom 
shown explicitly why the one is preferable to the other and why, 
therefore, the break-up of a particular socio-economic system 
nurturing it should be regarded as catastrophic. 

Robert Penn Warren, joining the field somewhat late as a 
novelist, reversed the usual regionalist formula to deal with psy- 
chological problems per se, using the familiar regionalist themes 
to represent or illuminate the problems. On the literal level, 
the action of both Night Rider and At Heaven’s Gate revolves 
about the transformation of the South into a money economy. 
A group of country squires, well-to-do farmers and professional 
men in the first book try to fight the monopoly held by the large 
tobacco companies and in doing so create a small monopoly of 
their own; in spite of themselves, they become the forerunners of 
native Southern capitalism. In the second novel, a complex 
financial and industrial organization succeeds them, fully de- 
veloped and powerful, and in its effects helps to alienate the 
people from their traditional association with the land. The main 
tragedy, however—consistently in Night Rider, somewhat un- 
evenly in At Heaven’s Gate—is expressed in psychological terms. 
The conflict takes place openly between the two opposing states 
of consciousness whose presence is so often implied in the novels 
of other Southern writers, and the focus of event remains on them 
until the novel’s outcome. In Night Rider, all the qualities of 
good regionalist fiction are retained—sense of background, char- 
acterization, an almost impressionist density of atmosphere—to- 
gether with the added depth of the psychological dimension. At 
Heaven’s Gate is less successful. With its frequent irrelevancies 
—an anecdote or someone’s life-story thrown in whole, a passage 
of conversation or character-painting introduced for its own 
sake, like the actor’s “business” in a play that stops the action 
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and makes the audience laugh——-Warren’s second novel suffers 
from an excess of what Warren himself has called a novel’s 
“subject” as opposed to its “theme”; its defect is the very op- 
posite of the “thesis fiction” he deplores. But even here the 
psychological dimension is a strength rather than a weakness; 
through its psychological overtones and its relation to the moral 
values behind it, At Heaven’s Gate becomes a far better book 
than it would be standing alone as a literal “plot” novel. 


II 


For Robert Penn Warren, the essence of the regionalists’ ideal 
man and the source of all his virtues—the approved state of 
consciousness of the typical regional novel—is a particular atti- 
tude toward the individual self. This is best expressed, not in 
the writings of the regionalists themselves, but in an observa- 
tion by Henry Adams (whom Yvor Winters holds ultimately 
responsible for the concept of “organic” society among modern 
American intellectuals) quoted by Warren in THE VircInia 
QuarTERLy REvIEw over ten years ago: “Slavery was only a part 
of the Southern system, and the life of it all—the vigor—the 
poetry—was its moral certainty of self. The Southerner could 
not doubt. .. .” 

“Moral certainty of self’—a moral concept with a psycho- 
logical base, the characteristic regionalist mode of thought—sup- 
plies the key to Night Rider and At Heaven’s Gate. As a com- 
pleted psychological state, a state of balance and repose, it is the 
result of the operation of a continuous psychological process. This 
process is, I take it, what appears in both novels, explicitly or by 
implication, as “self-knowledge”: a spontaneous and effortless 
activity of self-consultation, an immediate, almost automatic 
awareness of one’s own intentions and desires and the funda- 
mental principles according to which one may act in a given situa- 
tion. 

In view of the importance of tradition in regionalist theories, 
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it might be possible to identify the self-knowledge of Warren’s 
novels with a predisposition to think and act in accordance with an 
inherited code of morality defended by Edmund Burke in his 
Reflections as “prejudice”: “Prejudice renders a man’s virtue 
his habit; and not a series of unconnected acts. Through just 
prejudice, his duty becomes a part of his nature.” But this is 
rather too broad and mechanistic a concept to cover the problems 
of self-knowledge in Night Rider and At Heaven’s Gate. As 
Warren uses it, self-knowledge is almost wholly psychological 
in nature, although it is moral in focus—reference to an enduring 
and familiar unit of consciousness which serves to order impres- 
sions and both initiates and controls thought and action. Des- 
cartes’s Cogito, ergo sum is an example of it, however far pure 
rationalism after Descartes may have departed from self-knowl- 
edge as a principle; E. M. Forster seems to have had something 
like it in mind in Howards End, where the evil of the “super- 
man” is attributed to his inability to say “1.” 

The man who fails in self-knowledge thus fails to act rightly 
or even to act at all; he lives in doubt, confusion, error and sin; 
he fails to realize his fullest potentialities as a man. And so Slim 
Sarrett, the boxer-poet of At Heaven’s Gate, states the basic 
theme of the two novels when he writes in a paper he is prepar- 
ing for a graduate seminar: “The tragic flaw in the Shakes- 
pearean hero is a defect in self-knowledge.” A defect in self- 
knowledge is the “tragic flaw” in the characters of Sue Murdock, 
Jerry Calhoun and Percy Munn, whose lives are a quest for it; 
it is also the flaw in Sarrett himself, although for a while, in his 
relations with the other characters in At Heaven’s Gate, he seems 
to represent self-knowledge in a positive sense. “The trouble was 
he just knew exactly what he could do, and what he wanted to 
do, and that made him different from other people, and that was 
why people didn’t like him,” Sue thinks of him in the intro- 


ductory pages of the book. 
Self-knowledge as the theme of the two novels is expressed 
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through separate motives that vary in importance to the theme; 
each is related to the others but follows an independent line of 
development. The leading motive in Night Rider, continued on 
a subordinate level in the second book, is negation of personality. 
This is the state of consciousness toward which the downward line 
of the regional novel moves—the direct opposite of “moral 
certainty of self” and a nullification of all the values of the 
eighteenth-century gentleman. 

The two characters in Night Rider who represent negation of 
personality in a more or less pure state are Miss Ianthe Sprague 
and Senator Edmund Tolliver. A distant relative whom Percy 
Munn visits as a lonely student in Philadelphia, Miss Sprague 
is an old woman whose life has become numb, isolated and devoid 
of memory or purpose. Her immersion in the sensory flux of 
the present is negation on the simplest, primary level of per- 
sonality. The suave opportunism of Senator Tolliver, the self- 
made politician, descendant of a ruined pre-Civil War family, 
who sells out to the banking and tobacco interests, signifies nega- 
tion on a higher level—negation of the moral will, since his 
actions are determined by a price rather than by principle. 

The character of Edmund Tolliver is clarified and extended in 
At Heaven’s Gate in Bogan Murdock, the financier, who controls 
a large part of the banking, industrial and mining enterprises of 
the South in the middle 1920’s. Like Tolliver, Murdock is 
quiet, dignified, courteous, and irreproachable in manner, but 
he violates moral principle more seriously than Tolliver, since 
he holds and makes use of the position of power Tolliver merely 
serves. In both figures, the “negation” of personality is meant 
ultimately in a literal sense. ‘You were always nothing,” says 
Percy Munn to Tolliver; and Duckfoot Blake, the cynical econo- 
mist, extends the characterization when he remarks of Murdock: 
“. . . Bogan Murdock ain’t real. Bogan is a solar myth, he is a 
pixy, he is a poltergeist. When Bogan Murdock looks in the 
mirror, he don’t see a thing. . . . Bogan Murdock is just a dream 
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Bogan Murdock had, a great big wonderful dream.” The moral 
extinction of the politician and the capitalist becomes one with the 
psychological extinction of Miss Sprague and Murdock’s own 
father, Major Lemuel Murdock, who once shot a political rival 
in defense of his “honor” and lingers in a state of senile half- 
existence, unable either to remember or to forget the great event 
of his past. 

Negation of personality is the end that Percy Munn approaches 
when, a country lawyer in Kentucky in the early 1900’s, he 
joins the Association of Growers of Dark Fired Tobacco and takes 
part in its campaigns—-which eventually become terrorist raids 
by a band of masked “night riders”—-to prevent the independent 
farmers of the district from selling to the tobacco companies 
before the demanded price is reached. Mr. Munn’s “defect” of 
character is manifested in his inability to distinguish between the 
positive and negative states of consciousness. At first he admires 
and envies the Civil War hero Captain Todd—the closest ap- 
proach to the eighteenth-century gentleman as a character in 
either novel—for his “ripe, secret security,” but by the time he 
is one of the leaders of the night riders he has confused the Cap- 
tain’s dignity and sense of inner stability with the obliviousness 
of Miss Sprague. (So, too, Jerry Calhoun in At Heaven’s Gate 
rejects his father and takes Murdock as an exemplar.) After 
the murder of Bunk Trevelyan and the departure of his wife 
May, Munn no longer thinks of Captain Todd but turns to the 
memory of his visits to the old woman, envying what he regards 
as her “discipline.” Similarly, Munn is impressed at first by 
Edmund Tolliver’s restraint of manner and specious arguments 
against “extreme sentiment” in the tobacco-growers’ association. 
For a time he accepts as a policy of genuine reasonableness what 
is actually a preparation for the Senator’s defection to the tobacco 
companies. Munn votes with Tolliver when the Senator pleads 
for “order” and “justice” in the Association’s activities, and his 
later disillusionment with a moderate course of action springs 
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directly from his disillusionment with the man whom he once 
identified with it. 

This confusion is important to Percy Munn’s significance as a 
character in two connections. For one, it relates to the concept of 
the regionalist ideal a motive that appears in both Robert Penn 
Warren’s fiction and his poetry—the alter ego. The alter ego 
represents a process that is in part a complement of self-knowl- 
edge (Night Rider) and in part a means to it (At Heaven’s 
Gate)—identification of the self with another individual. Mr. 
Munn’s search for self-knowledge, the underlying motive for 
all his actions in the first third of the novel, takes the form of a 
search for knowledge of other individuals, with whom he can 
identify himself: his wife; Captain Todd; Miss Sprague; and 
especially the yeoman tobacco farmers of the neighborhood, who 
have become unknown to him with the alienation of his class 
from theirs. When he fails to achieve self-knowledge or aban- 
dons his search, Munn by a symbolic action destroys his alter ego. 
He shoots Bunk Trevelyan, violates May, and is indirectly re- 
sponsible for the death of Captain Todd’s only son on an ex- 
pedition of the night riders. But although Mr. Munn tries to 
kill Senator Tolliver he does not succeed, and the memory of 
Miss Sprague remains intact. In the same way, Sue Murdock, 
whose love affair with Slim Sarrett is mainly an attempt to learn 
self-knowledge from the person supposedly most proficient in 
self-knowledge, wishes only to kill Sarrett when she discovers 
he has lied to her: “He was the part of her she wanted to kill. 
She wouldn’t feel clean till he was dead.” 

When the alter ego is also the father, the fundamentally psy-- 
chological concept of self-identification is united with the favorite 
regionalist theme of the past-in-the-present—and hence, with the 
whole social complex in time and space that is supposed to produce 
the eighteenth-century gentleman. “For the beginning was defini- 
tion and the end may be definition,” Warren admonishes the 
“wanderer” in his poem “The Ballad of Billie Potts.” The 
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Biblical sin of father-rejection, simultaneously the psychological 
sin of rejecting self-definition, is the sin of a number of Warren’s 
characters: Billie Potts, who leaves home for adventure in the 
West; Edmund Tolliver and Willie Proudfit in Night Rider; 
Luke Goodwood, the bigtime baseball-player hero of “Good- 
wood Comes Back,” a story published several years ago in THE 
SouTHERN Review; and virtually all the people in At Heaven's 
Gate, including Ashby Wyndham, the back-country evangelist, 
and Slim Sarrett himself, who converts his middle-class father, a 
washing-machine salesman, into the legendary figure of a barge- 
captain killed in an explosion of his boat on the Mississippi. 

Even Percy Munn, alienated from the people of the yeoman 
class who were his ancestors, is in one sense a rejecter of the past 
who tries unsuccessfully to recapture his relation to it. In At 
Heaven’s Gate, the problem of “definition” through indentifica- 
tion with the father-alter ego—the chief motive of the novel, as 
negation of personality is the chief motive of Night Rider—is 
summed up in the complex situation between Jerry Calhoun and 
Sue Murdock: Jerry, seeking to replace his own father by Bogan 
Murdock, whom he tries to approach through Sue, while Sue, 
unable to find definition in the negative Bogan, unknowingly 
seeks a father in old man Calhoun, the patient dirt farmer whose 
son is ashamed of his clumsiness and simple, physical strength, 
as he is reflected in Jerry. 


Ill 


Percy Munn’s confusion between Miss Sprague’s negation and 
Captain Todd’s moral certainty of self is also linked with the 
larger problem of the self in the dilemma of modern man. It 
has come to be a commonplace today that the great flaw in modern 
man is “individualism,” a disproportionate increase of emphasis 
on the ego while other parts of the personality—presumably 
those more amenable to integration into the state—wither and 
die. In the character of Percy Munn, however, the development 
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of the “flawed” personality is not toward greater individualism 
but toward an extinction of individualism, while regionalism, 
frankly exalting the individual, sets up as an ideal a personality 
that is neither flawed nor at odds with his milieu. 

The essence of the eighteenth-century gentleman as a man who 
is at ease in the world is not found in individualism or non-indi- 
vidualism as such, but in the balance that is maintained in his 
personality between the ego and the non-ego, as well as between 
the rational and religious faculties of Allen Tate’s argument. 
This means, of course, that the ego is quite as important as the 
non-ego in preserving the balance, the private man is as impor- 
tant as the social, and even-—although reason for some time has 
been under fire as the creator of destruction through science and 
the machine—reason is as important as the religious sense. Neither 
member of the duality is good except as it operates with the as- 
sistance of the other, nor evil except as it operates alone. Warren 
himself observes the principle of balance in the ideal qualities 
of the eighteenth-century gentleman by adjusting reciprocally 
with self-knowledge his concept of self-identification with the 
alter ego. “For the beginning was definition and the end may be 
definition” is matched by “In separateness only does love learn 
definition” in another of his poems. Interestingly enough, it is 
“Jove and separateness” that Warren discusses in a recent article 
(Kenyon Review, Spring 1944) as a dual concept in the short 
stories of Eudora Welty. 

If the virtue of the eighteenth-century gentleman as a per- 
sonality resides in the balance he preserves between reason and 
the religious or imaginative faculty, himself and the world, the 
imperfection of the nineteenth-century man—the chief pro- 
tagonist of the modern psychologico-moral drama—resides in his 
lack of balance. He is divided, while the eighteenth-century 
gentleman is a unity, and his division means not only that reason 
alone or the ego alone becomes dominant in him, but that he oscil- 
lates from one half of the split psyche to the other, dominated by 
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either, never able to unite both in a single whole. We see this 
in the violent swing from nihilism to mysticism in Dostoyevsky’s 
novels, often in the same character. We see it also in the onto- 
logical conflict between the self and the world in French literature 
of the same time, summed up by Edmund Wilson as “the way otf 
Axel” versus “the way of Rimbaud.” Following the first way, the 
nineteenth-century man regards only the self as real; like Lau- 
tréamont or the early Rimbaud, he seeks either to re-order the 
objective world or to build a new one out of his own conscious- 
ness. Following the second way, he affirms only the objective 
world and submerges himself in action, serving a limited, “prac- 
tical” end, like the imperialist agent Rimbaud of later years, or, 
like the political revolutionist, identifying his ego with an imper- 
sonal process of history. Although they lead to directly opposite 
destinations, both “ways” emerge from the same fundamental 
flaw in personality. 

Against a specifically localized background, in a situation which 
on the literal level might appear in any Southern regional novel, 
Percy Munn represents the universal nineteenth-century man on 
a clear course to destruction. Oscillation between two extremes 
which, in equilibrium, would constitute an ideally integrated per- 
sonality, is the cause of all his confusions. He holds himself 
too long aloof from the tobacco farmers before he joins the 
Association; he places too much faith in them after his conversion, 
when he becomes passionately convinced of Bunk Trevelyan’s in- 
nocence of the murder charge that is laid against him, wins his ac- 
quittal in court, and then learns the man was actually guilty of the 
crime. He shifts violently from the “logical, skeptical scrutiny of 
his mind,” described as his “natural attitude” at the beginning of 
the venture, when he reflects to himself that all politicians are 
slaves, to total submission to the Association, regardless of its 
practices. In his search for an alter ego he exchanges Captain 
Todd’s positive state of consciousness for Miss Sprague’s negation, 
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and unaware of the change, incapable of qualitative judgment, he 
cannot distinguish between them. 

In the Hamlet tradition of the romantics, Percy Munn strug- 
gles to understand himself as he struggles to understand the 
world, alienated quite as much from the one as from the other. 
Since he lacks the self-knowledge that is the foundation of the 
eighteenth-century gentleman’s balance, he is brought by his intro- 
spections to an ego which he finds dark and unfathomable, 
symbolized, like the Freudian subconscious, by night and black- 
ness: “But was he staring into blackness, a blackness external to 
him and circumambient, or was he the blackness?” Night-symbol- 
ism, signifying his lack of self-knowledge, surrounds all the acts 
that lead Munn to his downfall: the expeditions of the night 
riders; the initiation rites in the abandoned mill; the murder of 
Bunk Trevelyan and the violation of May; and eventually his 
death by the militiamen’s bullets in darkness and isolation, as he 
listens to the voices of men he cannot see. . 

Slim Sarrett in At Heaven’s Gate is also the nineteenth-century 
divided man. Although the characterization does not quite come 
off, he is apparently intended as something of an American poéte 
maudit—a type which, with its bookishness and its fetish of ex- 
perience, was recognizable in the public libraries and graduate 
schools of the nation up to the time of the present war, now dis- 
persed among army camps and defense plants but undoubtedly 
still the same. Sarrett’s “division” is expressed in his double 
passion for prize-fighting and poetry, his sexual ambivalence, 
and the contrast between the adventures he attributes to himself 
and the suggested commonplaceness of his actual past. Mr. 
Munn’s chief error is his attempt to substitute definition through 
the alter ego for self-knowledge; Sarrett’s error is his dependence 
solely on what he thinks is self-knowledge, without the assistance 
of definition. As a result, the “self” that he knows is also 
buried and irrational. Although he is able to exploit it for a while 
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for aesthetic ends, he is eventually betrayed by it and in a rage of 
wounded vanity strangles Sue Murdock. 


IV 


Slim Sarrett is the divided man turned inward upon a private 
dream-world that has no objective existence; Percy Munn is the 
divided man turned outward, into the objective world of action 
and organization, where he loses his subjective existence entirely 
in an effort to correct its flaws. In both cases, destruction of the 
divided man comes about through violence. Sarrett’s destruction, 
still in the future when At Heaven’s Gate comes to a conclusion, 
begins with a murder; Mr. Munn’s is precipitated by a series of 
crimes he commits as one of the night riders. 

In his novels Warren recognizes two types of violence. The 
individual crime, with a definite relation to the self and a sys- 
tem of morality that is part of the self, belongs among the acts 
of a positive personality. It has the mark of life and will that 
distinguishes Lemuel Murdock’s ancient murder from Tolliver’s 
moderation and the “good faith” of Bogan. The number of 
individual crimes in Southern literature indicates, in fact, that 
this type of violence is fully admissible in the character of the 
eighteenth-century gentleman. 

As opposed to the passivity of negation, willed violence even 
gives promise of psychological redemption. Lucille Christian, 
who also approaches negation of personality, believes Percy Munn 
guilty of the murder of the witness Turpin, and remarks that he 
must have done it to be “warm.” Munn himself, setting out to 
kill Senator Tolliver, feels he can capture the missing moral and 
volitional part of himself by destroying intentionally the alter ego 
that has actually betrayed him, as earlier, in killing Bunk Trevel- 
yan, he destroyed an alter ego which had seemed to betray him. 
Munn fails in his attempt because what is required for the act 
is the self-knowledge, the “moral certainty of self,” lacking in 
his character from the start. “A man never knows what he is, 
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Perse. You don’t know what you are, Perse,” Tolliver murmurs 
from the bed where he lies ill, waiting for Munn to shoot him, 
and he speaks as a true alter ego. 

It is violence of another sort that leads Mr. Munn toward psy- 
chological and moral extinction; in Night Rider it is symbolized 
by the crowd. At first, Percy Munn resents the pressure of the 
crowd of farmers assembled in Bardsville for a meeting called 
by the tobacco-growers’ association—“that pressure that was hu- 
man because it was made by human beings, but was inhuman, too, 
because you could not isolate and blame any one of these human 
beings who made it.” But he feels a “sudden surge of excite~ 
ment, almost of exaltation” when he looks out over the faces as 
he alights from his train, “so many of them, it seemed, upturned 
toward him as though in greeting or expectation.” This anticipates 
the scene at the meeting itself, when Munn makes his speech and 
in 2 moment of revelation feels he has understood one of the 
men in the crowd “as an individual”—in other words, as some- 
one with whom he can identify himself and thereby win vicarious 
self-knowledge. 

But although Mr. Munn originally takes part in the activities 
of the Association in order to know the people as individuals, he 
gradually forgets his objective and surrenders to the crowd. 
When Doctor MacDonald suggests blowing up the warehouses 
of the tobacco companies, Munn supports the proposal enthusi- 
astically because, as he says, when the night riders all act together, 
the issue will be “clear.” 

. 

“March in,” Mr. Munn said slowly. “When we march in, 
itll be clear. Not a half-dozen men with a handful of 
matches and a can of coal oil. No. A thousand. Two 
thousand. As many as we need. All of us. And in a col- 
umn. Then”—and he was filled with certainty, a deep, 
sure, clean conviction that engulfed him like a flood, and 


he scarcely heard his own words—“it will all be different. 
It will all be clear as day.” 
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Out of this fascination with submersion in the crowd, the sub- 
stitution of mass excitement for moral conviction—a process 
familiar in whole nations during wartime—grows an attraction 
to violence for its own sake. Several of the men marching into 
Bardsville to blow up the warehouse break discipline and fire 
into a saloon. Munn himself, dealing with a terrified towns- 
man, feels a sudden desire to show hatred and to torture point- 
lessly, as earlier he is impelled to frighten and hurt his wife. 
The crowd’s loss of control and Munn’s own outburst mirror each 
other. Later Doctor MacDonald, supervising the mining of a 
bridge, muses on the possibility of dynamiting it when the sol- 
diers sent to keep order in the town are coming across, and Mr. 
Munn agrees with him; “it got so a man’s mind ran that way.” 

Percy Munn is so completely possessed by violence that he 
loses all control over his acts. His involuntary rape is a continua- 
tion of his violence in shooting Bunk Trevelyan, and when May’s 
aunt, Miss Lucy Burnham, tries to prevent him from seeing his 
wife, his first thought is to kill the old woman. He is a man 
who turns almost literally into a machine, like the organization 
to which he is committed. 

It is in his treatment of violence as a manifestation of negation 
that Warren touches on the most contemporary aspect of the 
psychologico-moral problem with which he has attempted to 
deal. When I first read Night Rider, 1 thought: “Here is a 
novel that follows the proletarian pattern, but shows what the 
proletarian novel leaves out.” The character of Percy Munn 
bears what may be called a philosophic resemblance to the political 
revolutionist as a type, since he delivers himself wholly to the 
world of “things and events” in an effort to gain the confidence 
he lacks. (Captain Todd, however, modestly representing the 
eighteenth-century gentleman in his feudal surroundings, “could 
be confident because he had no confidence in things and events; 
he knew things and events were blind.” ) Doctor MacDonald is 
clearly the ancestor of Jess Sweetwater, who appears as a genuine 
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union organizer in At Heaven’s Gate, and Mr. Munn also, in 
ways other than the philosophic, is a counterpart of the bourgeois- 
turned-revolutionist hero of numerous proletarian “conversion” 
stories. The familiar elements are all there: his early reluctance 
to join the Association; his hope of rebirth as a personality 
through contact with “the people,” and his shift from respecting 
them as individuals to thinking of them abstractly and in the 
mass; his devotion to the “idea” embodied in the Association 
above and beyond its original aim, even after its original aim has 
been lost; his hypostatization of the group, expressed in his 
“March in” invocation to the night riders, a bit of rhetoric in the 
best New Massss tradition. 

It is true that in most proletarian fiction of the thirties, very 
much as in the war fiction of today, violence, like organization 
itself, was merely part of the “given.” If it was judged at all, 
it was judged in partisan terms, like a weapon, a line of strategy 
or a propaganda campaign—good if used by “our” side, evil 
if used by “them.” Proletarian literature in general recognized 
no moral continuity between act and consciousness; it separated 
not only ends from means but also means from the doers. Yet the 
more perceptive writers on revolutionary themes—Europeans 
rather than Americans—have in spite of themselves portrayed a 
type of violence which in its psychological and moral aspects is 
very like that in Night Rider. We see it in Malraux’s revolu- 
tionaries, dedicated to violence as a romantic fatality, la condi- 
tion humaine, with their ostensible goal already remote from their 
lives and their actions, and it is even clearer in the latest novel 
of Arthur Koestler, whose recantation in Darkness at Noon led 
him back only as far as the nineteenth-century revolutionist and a 
Dostoyevskian mysticism. Peter Slavek, the hero of Arrival and 
Departure, sets out to fight quite frankly without an end, solely 
for the sake of fighting, as Mr. Munn participates in the later 
campaigns of the night riders, and his pathological urge for 
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martyrdom does not conceal the mechanical character of his acts, 
whether as a Communist or a commando. 

Burke condemned the revolutionists of his day for being “so 
taken up with their theories about the rights of man, that they 
have totally forgotten his nature,” and Robert Penn Warren’s 
first novel in part says much the same thing. Published in 1939, 
when the Moscow Pact brought a whole era of thought to an 
abrupt close, Night Rider presents in effect the tragedy of the 
nineteenth-century philosophic man in the process of becoming, 
through violence in combination with organization, the twentieth- 
century political man. This is the new man, heir of all the ages, 
in whom there is no longer even the virtue of conflict, who func- 
tions completely and mechanically in terms of his environment, 
epitomized in the soldier of a modern mechanized army or the 
citizen of a totalitarian state. 

The fall from the eighteenth-century gentleman’s state of con- 
sciousness to the state of the twentieth-century man presents 2 
problem that is more than half moral, like the Catholic fall from 
man’s original state of innocence. Percy Munn and Lucille 
Christian in their progress toward negation of personality are, 
in fact, suffering from the mediaeval sin of accidia, or spiritual 
sloth, which has been revived in the literature of the past hundred 
years with a difference only in degree from the meaning it had 
for Dan Michel and Gregory the Great. From Baudelaire to 
Studs Lonigan—the latter perhaps the most religious of all 
twentieth-century American novels, a gigantic exemplum of the 
“metaphysical sin” whose spirit the Middle Ages would have 
understood—it has meant a failure of the self, an inability to 
impose from within a boundary of discipline for freedom of 
action. But the Catholic solution is at least half moral, faith and 
works, while the modern intellectual solutions usually offered, 
even by the regionalists, point outward rather than inward to man 
himself: a religion of God or the state, in which man is chiefly a 
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receptacle of faith; a new socio-economic system or an old one 
restored, either of which shapes men from passive clay. 

The value of Robert Penn Warren’s modest treatment of the 
problem is that he suggests individual effort is not quite vain, 
that the solution may be at least partially moral and come from 
within. This appears even in his criticism. Slim Sarrett’s theory 
of the “tragic flaw” as a defect in self-knowledge is in part a 
paraphrase of Warren’s own theory of “purity” in the poetry— 
published in THe Kenyon Review (Spring, 1943)—in which 
the “irony,” the dynamic tension in poetic structure that has been 
a standard principle in literary criticism since Eliot, is finally 
brought to rest as a moral test of what the poet can say with 
honesty and mean. It involves the same operation of a perceptive 
individual consciousness as the concept of self-knowledge and 
places on that consciousness a share of responsibility for our 
salvation. Now, at a time when less of perception and thought 
rather than more is being recommended from all sides, there 
is perhaps nothing more important that a writer can say to us. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S BAD BOYS: 
“REACTIONARIES” 


By ROBERT HEILMAN 


new analysis” of Romanticism, Eric R. Bentley has dis- 

cussed, in THe AntiocH Review (Spring, 1944), “mod- 
ern ultra-classicism . .. and the possibility of an alternative.” 
As exemplary haters of Romanticism he lists Eliot, Babbitt, the 
“Kenyon Reviewers” (apparently), Yvor Winters, Allen Tate, 
Maritain, Stravinsky, Albert Guérard, Peter Viereck, who, what- 
ever their differences, share the belief that with Romanticism be- 
gan an era of decadence. Mr. Bentley regards disparagement 
of the nineteenth century, and admiration for earlier centuries, 
as snobbery; he warns against Spenglerian patterns; he scents a 
poseur in the “coterie” critic who suggests that our material 
progress may not do much for happiness; he proposes, in fact, 
that disenchantment after an orgy is “the authentic voice of anti- 
Romanticism.” 


F vee na a stimulus in Jacques Barzun’s “refreshing and 


Mr. Bentley assures us that anti-Romantics fear growth, which, 
with Peglerian sarcasm, he calls “that vulgar, pragmatist cri- 
terion”; they want only fixities—religious, political, aesthetic—- 
though Hutchins, Eliot, and Maritain cannot agree on what they 
want fixed. Eliot wants ideals that can be taken for granted, 
whereas “the Romanticists did not take their ideals for granted. 
They searched for ideals.” Eliot’s penchant for fixities, Chris- 
tianity, and class distinctions Mr. Bentley thinks “sinister.” Tate, 
however, is just “quaint”; his agrarianism is illogical; his “Tradi- 
tion,” an “emotive breeze blowing an odor of sanctity.” Though 
good poets, Eliot and Tate are, as social critics, “reactionaries 
of a very familiar pattern,” comparable to non-Nazi university 
professors tolerated by the Nazis because of doctrinal kinship. 
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They call for authority, uniformity, exclusions; they distrust 
the Enlightenment, machines, masses. 

Turning to letters, Mr. Bentley intimates a preference for the 
relativism which Tate has attacked. “When one says: This is a 
good poem, the word ‘good’ is just as relative as when one 
says: This is a good steak.” He cites Tate’s opposition to the 
historical approach to literature, which is rooted in Romanticism, 
as evidence of Tate’s anti-Romanticism. In such a man, literary 
history is bound to be bad; Tate wholly misconceives Romanti- 
cism. The Tate school are avant-gardiste but adopt the “pose” 
of anti-modernism; by such “strategy” they entrap would-be 
critics of themselves into sniping at Bach or Dante! Then they 
smile smugly. 

Classicism and the “old South” are dead, all the same—un- 
less we seek them via fascism, a road upon which, Mr. Bentley 
hints, classicists and agrarians must find themselves, willy-nilly. 
As alternative he offers Romanticism, manifesting itself first in 
democracy and industrialism, and culminating in James’s pragmat- 
ism. Romanticism was the building of a new world; pragmatism 
means experiment, “a necessary way of facing new problems.” 
Our era is marked by “a pragmatic attitude”: each man is free 
to pursue his own dogma—or dogmas. “The yearnings of T. S. 
Eliot and Allen Tate for the fixed and given supports of Classical 
society may be wise; but if so, democracy is not.” 


I 


Thus Mr. Bentley’s birching of bad boys Eliot and Tate. 

Though this vigorous schoolmaster scolds the use of an “emo- 
tive breeze,” the swish of his rod kicks up quite a blow of its own, 
whirling, I venture, dust into many an eye. He whips up a 
high wind, for instance, by his belaboring of fascism. He is too 
civil, of course, to call the bad boys fascists outright. He is no 
mean intimater, however; he plants his victims in contexts which 
must brownshirt them; but he carefully withholds the last syn- 
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tactical link essential to forthrightness. His hands are virgin, 
though gobbets of mud may stick. Openly he speaks of Grand 
Inquisitors, anti-democrats, authoritarians, and—most frequently 
—reactionaries. ‘Nell, nowadays such words have but one con- 
notation, and Mr. Bentley cannot use them without foreknowl- 
edge that the bad smell will be at work. Qualifications would 
be sporting. 

Reactionary assuredly denotes one who “reacts against” the 
evident weakness and disorderliness of modern life in the west. 
But there are various ways of reacting: this is the fact that Mr. 
Bentley actually seems desirous of blurring. One can react with 
Hitler, Himmler, and the rest: cynically regard man’s weakness 
and rootlessness as the soil for the cultivation of one’s own un- 
principled exploitative power. This is where Eliot and Tate be- 
long, insinuates Mr. Bentley, never quite committing himself to 
the accusation but still securing all the emotional and moral force 
of an uncompromising J’accuse. But surely Mr. Bentley need 
not be told that there is an antithetical reaction: that of the man 
who is profoundly disturbed by the chaotic state of the world and 
proceeds to point out the terms—the kind of discipline, of au- 
thority, of loyalty—which are essential if man is to save himself. 
This reactionary is contending for the basic human stability 
needed as a bulwark against world horror and violence—which 
he deplores as much as Mr. Bentley. His primary assumption 
is that man must be neither spiritually nor materially dispossessed 
or disinstitutionalized. For this profound, though certainly not 
new, insight into the nature of man he finds himself equated with 
the Gestapo—an ironic fate by which, in view of his grasp of some 
aspects of modern thought, he may not be altogether surprised. 


' Since prophecy is nowadays in discredit (Mr. Bentley finishes off 


Spengler with a cry of “irresponsible”), this kind of reactionary 
appeals to tradition for validation of his insight, and he goes on 
to indicate that a traditional way of life is one counterfoil to an- 
archic dispossessment. But to Mr. Bentley tradition means only 
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“4 return to what no longer exists,” a view in which different 
readers may discern either naiveté or disingenuousness. 

All this is elementary: there is the reaction which will exploit 
the situation, and the reaction which attempts to save the situation 
by indicating how man must draw back and recover the funda- 
mental truths of his own nature. To point out errancy is really 
different from exploiting it. Mr. Bentley is of course privileged 
to think that there has been no erring, but he is obligated, like- 
wise, not to imply that pointing to the inadequacies of liberalism 
is tantamount to attempting to inaugurate social and political 
tyranny. We must assume that he is capable of making the dis- 
tinction, though his sleight-of-tongue, coupled with his force and 
his air of righteous indignation, must impress us as a dangerous 
experiment in a world already distraught by uncertainties and ob- 
scurities. 

Not only in this central argument does Mr. Bentley demon- 
strate that real distinctions have an unhappy way of eluding him, 
whereas factitious ones press insistently upon him. For instance, 
he is willing to class Eliot and Tate as “poets of the first rank” 
and yet to contend that as “critics of society” they are “sinister” 
or “quaint.” One might dismiss this as a howler begotten by 
haste did it not show Mr. Bentley passing on an elementary mis- 
conception of poetry that rarely raises its pink and hairless head 
in such company—-namely, that poetry is a pretty, playful, deco- 
rative, but fundamentally irrelevant exercise. The alternative 
to considering poetry a sentimental fringe of reality is of course 
not to consider the poet bound to espouse low tariffs and child 
labor laws or attack gang warfare or cartelism. But between the 
extremes of poetry-as-meringue and poetry-as-propaganda there 
is a central poetry which by its constant reassertion of human 
truth, its insight sub specie aeternitatis, provides the measure for 
all men, the perspective from which men of any given historical 
moment must be seen. Thus the poet, as seer, is critic; thus Dante, 
Milton, and Blake were critics; thus poetry, as Arnold had it, is 
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a criticism of society. If Mr. Bentley really believes that Eliot 
and Tate are poets of the first rank, he should be intently heed- 
ing their criticisms of society. 

But in his persistent endeavor to eject the poet from the re- 
public of social criticism, Mr. Bentley goes on to engage in stil] 
more slippery verbal operations: “Highbrow art,” he concedes, 
“4s an unfortunate necessity of our time if there is to be any high 
achievement at all, but highbrow politics is no more required than 
highbrow medicine or highbrow engineering.” Skipping over 
the implications of “unfortunate necessity” we find immediately 
that the epigram makes no sense at all unless highbrow is used 
in two totally different senses. If highbrow means “pretentious,” 
then of course we do not need highbrow art, medicine, engineer- 
ing, or social criticism; if highbrow means “of high quality,” 
then we need highbrowism in every field in which we can get it 
(it is easy, by the way, to be casual about medicine and engineer- 
ing, since it is here that our age has been conspicuously highbrow}. 
It is of utmost regret if, to a public which has exercised its free- 
dom to select comic books and comforting weeklies (the opium 
traffic of the Occident) as its main intellectual and spiritual sus- 
tenance, that which is “of high quality” comes to seem “preten- 
tious.” But such confusion does not validate unqualified anti- 
highbrowism, and it is too bad that Mr. Bentley will not help in 
making the very much needed distinction. 

Mr. Bentley’s insensitiveness to refinement of terminology 
seems on occasion less a fault of nature than an act of will. His 
foisting upon Allen Tate an argument that a state of affairs (prop- 
erty in land as a medium of expression of man’s moral nature) 
should again be because it once was demonstrates a pursuit of re- 
ductio ad absurdum so incautious that it compels him to neglect 
not only the spirit of what he has read but the last part of the very 
r sentence which he quotes. His ire at Albert Guérard is so uncon- 
tainable that he treats a metaphor for social and intellectual his- 
tory (“orgies of Rousseau”) as if it were a literal statement of 
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personal experience (““Mr. Guérard has had his orgies”). Mr. 
Bentley is perfectly free to attack the use of orgies, but not to 
disregard the meaning of the passage which irritates him. He is 
capable of journalistic flippancy: the “school of Allen Tate,” he 
quips, “are more interested in the culture which the Old South 
would have had if.” One might ignore the frivolity of manner 
did it not evidence a profounder frivolity of thought: either Mr. 
Bentley has completely missed the point, or he is really willing 
to use, as serious argument, a long-out-moded cliché. But it 
is no longer impressive to cry out “Nostalgia!” when a critic uses 
an area of the past to demonstrate the working of values which 
have been lost and which we might, as our changed social forms 
would permit, with advantage recover. 

This is the tone, these are the procedures of the first section 
of the essay—Mr. Bentley’s endeavor to discredit critics who do 
not accept modern society on hearsay. If he were to apply the 
same method—which, ultimately, consists of taking the phrase 
without the context, the letter without the spirit—to the Found- 
ing Fathers, for instance, he could achieve results which the pa- 
trioteering societies and political orators would find quite incon- 
veniencing. The friends of the people do not always pat backs. 
I cannot, of course, speak for Mr. Eliot and Mr. Tate, but I sus- 
pect them of a concern for human well-being which is not only 
very real, but the more convincing precisely because they are not 
preoccupied with sentimental laudation but are primarily con- 
cerned with the difficult and thankless task of expounding the 
terms—which must generally be much more demanding and less 
flattering than popular preference will call for—on which that 
well-being can subsist. Surely the soundest democracy must in- 
sist upon the qualifications, the necessary discipline, of the demos. 
But that exercise belongs to the few, and they are, alas, almost 
without influence. Yet upon them Mr. Bentley turns.a vehement 
attack, whereas, we must feel, he might more profitably have de- 
voted his attention to the real enemies of liberal democracy: the 
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less dangerous ones who use violent public protestations and gesti- 
culations in behalf of democracy as a cover for the unremitting 
private exercise of rapacity; and the more dangerous ones—more 
dangerous because their destructiveness is more subtle and there- 
fore less detectable—who profess love for democracy but refuse 
to think it through, to provide it with needed inner stamina, with 
the discipline by which humanity realizes itself. A real love of 
humanity must have as a basis a recognition of the depths (as 
well as of the heights) of which humanity is capable; a senti- 
mental love will not face those depths and will wince when Mr. 
Eliot speaks of human vanity and lust. This sentimental and re- 
treatist love urges easily, “Be free and don’t let anyone tell you 
what to do”; in such homilies, springing from half-truths, there 
can be, ultimately, only a cynical indifference to the real problem, 
the fate, of man. 

But Mr. Bentley chooses rather to rebuke those who stress the 
real difficulties of the problem (an experience familiar to skeptics 
of modish panaceas). Nor does he notify us when their points of 
view importantly coincide with his own. With the dogmatists 
(despite Mr. Bentley’s dislike of dogma, he manages to make 
democracy and pragmatism sound very like dogma) he carelessly 
lumps Mr. Adler and Mr. Hutchins, but he does not tell us that, 
side by side with their suspicions of decadent liberalism, they 
also voice such beliefs as the following: 


Let me say at once that I hold Democracy to be the great- 
est political good, the most perfect form of political com- 
munity; and I hold this not as a matter of fine feeling or 
local opinion, but because I think it is a conclusion which 
can be demonstrated in terms of the truths of moral and 
political philosophy. ... Of course, the sort of democracy 
to which the professors are sentimentally attached can not 
be demonstrably approved, for theirs is an essentially false 
conception. The social order they would like to preserve 
is the anarchic individualism, the corrupt liberalism, which 
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is the most vicious caricature of Democracy. (Adler, God 
and the Professors). 


Now democracy is not merely a good form of government; 
it is the best... . It is the only form of government that 
can combine three characteristics: law, equality, and justice. 
. . . The equality of all men results inexorably from the 
eminent dignity of every individual. . . . What is the basis 
of these principles of law, equality, and justice? In the 
first place, in order to believe in these principles at all we 
must believe that there is such a thing as truth and that in 
these matters we can discover it. . . . In order to believe in 
democracy, then, we must believe that there is a difference 
between truth and falsity, good and bad, right and wrong, 
and that truth, goodness, and right are objective standards 
even though they cannot be experimentally verified. (Hut- 
chins, Education for Freedom). 


Mr. Bentley’s line-up of the enemies of the people appears 
to need some reconsideration. 


II 


It is difficult to discover the real point of the middle part of 
the essay, in which Mr. Bentley is berating Mr. Tate as a literary 
critic. For a moment he seems bent on fighting for historical 
relativism, only to call it off with an assurance that relativism 
“Gs a red herring.” Dropping theory, he goes on to abuse Mr. 
Tate for what Mr. Bentley says are inaccuracies in Mr. Tate’s 
statements about Romanticism. As Mr. Bentley sees it, “dis- 
like of the historical method” is the exact equivalent of “indif- 
ference to historical learning”: but they are different. Mr. 
Bentley twice scorns Mr. Tate’s use of qualifying phrases—-a 
regrettable scorn, for the aid of qualification might at times make 
Mr. Bentley’s own roughshod certainties more persuasive. He 
attacks Cleanth Brooks for not doing something Mr. Brooks did 
not try to do but pays no attention at all to what Mr. Brooks 
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did do. In an effort at paradox he calls the creative work of 
modern classicists “late Romantic”—but with no sign of defini- 
tion. He charges them with avantgardism—a simple failure to 
make critical distinctions. All this in an essay in which he ac- 
cuses Tate (and possibly Brooks; the syntax is confused) of 
“Spenglerian irresponsibility,” and a dozen major critics of Ro- 
manticism of “snap judgments.” 

In the background lie attitudes and generalizations that de- 
mand a moment’s review. Mr. Bentley, for whatever reason, 
does not wish to admit that the uncriticalness of professors of 
literature, their obsession with data about literature, is due to a 
disbelief in literature and a secret admiration for science: so he 
excuses them on the grounds of lethargy and incompetence! As- 
suming that the profession is so eager to be defended against Mr. 
Tate that it is willing to accept this rather unusual defense, we 
still must not stop but must press on to a further question: why 
the lethargy and incompetence? Is not incompetence due to 
lethargy, lethargy to disbelief in the discipline, and disbelief to 
the conviction that across the way there is heap better medicine? 
But Mr. Bentley is still more surprising when he assures us that 
the adoption of Brooks-Warren textbooks “indicates not so much 
a trend away from relativism as a trend toward poetry,” for 
great numbers of people believe it axiomatic that a “trend to- 
ward poetry” és precisely a “trend away from relativism.” This 
I have discussed earlier: suffice it to add here that people do not 
turn to Homer or Shakespeare or Racine or Keats or any other 
artist out of sheer antiquarian zest but because they believe that 
those poets and artists have something to say which is more than 
historically valid, something which has meaning despite changed 
social and political contexts, something which is an antidote to our 
fluid and elusive world. But Mr. Bentley leaps right ahead into 
another logical quicksand: “The lamentable state of literary 
culture at present is no argument for absolute standards.” To 
admit a lamentable state is exactly to admit the absence of stand- 
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ards, to admit that what is accepted is, as Arnold put it, “what 
each raw person may like.” When we are in Chaos, subject to 
an Anarch whose banner is inscribed, “I don’t know what is good, 
but I know what I like,” we may indeed inquire where, if not in 
order and standards, we are to find salvation. At such a time a 
ringing chorus of de gustibus will seem singularly inadequate. 
Mr. Bentley, however, apparently believes that the taste-test, 
applied by any passer-by, will do. A good poem, a good steak— 
all a matter of opinion. But if Mr. Bentley assures us that a 
steak is good and we find, upon critical examination, that the 
steak is demonstrably burnt, that it is demonstrably tough, that 
the meat is demonstrably tainted, and furthermore that what is 
purportedly beef is actually horse, we are likely to feel that Mr. 
Bentley is gustatorily whimsical, that his fine freedom of opinion 
might profitably be modified, that even a fetterlike government 
by absolute standards might have its uses. 

Since Mr. Bentley prefers his steaks without expert critical in- 
spection, he must, no doubt, apply the word pose to the anti- 
modernism of those who object to modernity because of the critical 
opinionism which Mr. Bentley espouses. With such psychological 
guesswork we need not linger, although it does notably exemplify 
the truly alarming state of @ relativist mind (not, one hopes, the 
relativist mind )—its inability to conceive even the possibility of 
sincerity in those thinkers who contend that the good and the 
true are more than matters of opinion. “Strategy!” he goes on. 
“The word is-a cliché of recent criticism and necessarily so since 
in this field manoeuvering is all.” (Of course it is a cliché. Who 
of us is not annoyed at the clichés regularly generated by syste- 
matic concern with specific problems? We all recall wnities and 
wit and regular and sublime and beautiful and realism and the 
Marxian and Freudian verbal begettings.) His real critical prob- 
lem can only be the suitability of strategy as a metaphor for the 
author’s manner of reaching his objective. But notice how Mr. 
Bentley, perhaps unconsciously, evades the real problem: he 
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simply accuses his opponents of being sly operators. Then he 
goes on to be so tensely indignant over the sly operations that he 
never relaxes enough to deal with, or even grasp, the critical 
issue. 

Thus the pattern of Mr. Bentley’s mind. But by now, it is 
clear, we are also looking at something else, perhaps less wittingly 
laid bare—the pattern of Mr. Bentley’s emotions. Concerning 
the use of strategy he goes on: “The ego is vindicated, the op- 
ponent discomfited, and on the faces of the initiated is the smug 
smile of confirmation.” Now this is the manner not of a logician 
but of an angry man, and of a man angry, somehow, on per- 
sonal grounds. Mr. Bentley may of course dislike critics’? man- 
ners all he pleases, but we must regret his mistaking the expres- 
sion of that dislike for rational destruction of critical positions. 
His feelings, however, wili not stay down; a strange resentment 
burns the air; his throbbing disdain heightens the tension. We 
must wonder what wounded sensibilities could so store these few 
pages with emotional words: “dilettante,” “snob,” “coterie” (p. 
8); “the fastidious, the clever, the cynical, the fatalistic, the 
ultra-modern,” “coterie journal,” “pose,” “attitudes and gestures” 
(p. 9); “a certain type of aesthete” (p. 11); “highbrow art” 
(p. 12); “the privileges of their Higher Level” (p. 13); “How 
precise he is—” (p. 15); “superior tone,” “ego,” “smug smile” 
(p. 16). Mr. Bentley obviously lacks the gift for which Snake 
praised Lady Sneerwell: “delicacy of tint, and mellowness of 
sneer.” Rather he faintly suggests the urchin yelling, “Stuck up!” 

It does not seem that from any point of view a defense of 
democracy can be seriously aided by what James Truslow Adams 
calls the mucker pose. One wonders how many readers of Mr. 
Bentley happened also to read Mr. Eliot’s “Notes on Culture” 
in the Spring Partisan Review. Those who did must have been 
struck by the coolness, the detachment, the expository precision 
and fullness, the subordination of personality to theme—all this 
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in the writer whom Mr. Bentley assails as tricky, posturing, and 
sinister. Style does not lie. 


III 


In his final section, the apology for pragmatism, Mr. Bentley 
gets somewhat of a grip on himself, to the extent that the jeer 
loses its major réle in his “strategy,” but not to the extent that 
he submits to a severe meticulousness in his pronouncements. 
Classicism and the Old South, he insists, cannot be restored: but 
only an unconquerable naiveté could lead him to suppose that 
anyone hopes to “restore” Classicism or the Old South. Mr. 
Bentley may honestly believe that insistence on the values of 
seventeenth-century society is the exact equivalent of buying a 
piece of antique furniture, but it is hard to believe that he does 
so believe. Then he goes on to offer this as a serious generaliza- 
tion: “The man who starts with a ‘poetic’ attachment to the soil 
and an ancient aristocracy usually ends as a fascist or a victim of 
fascists.” A more cautious disputant would not willingly exhibit 
such wares: what can Mr. Bentley mean by “poetic”? By “usu- 
ally”? By “fascist”? Does he conceive of Wordsworth’s Michael 
as a dangerous reactionary? Of Whittier’s Barefoot Boy as ripe 
for the Hitlerjugend? No, he adds “ancient aristocracy” (aristo- 
cracy seems always to make him scent tyranny), conjuring up an 
impossible antiquarianism. He should read Jefferson on the 


creation of the aristoi, or Eliot on “an upper class which has. 


come to exist only for itself.” But he rushes on to assure us that 
we can have Classicism only “through fascist authority, for the 
fascists are the only people who offer any quick solution to the 
problem of the half-literacy of the masses,” etc. The basic dis- 
tinction which Mr. Bentley is unable or unwilling to make I 
have discussed in Section I; the quite obvious addition, which 
apparently must be made, is that Classicism neither promises nor 
is interested in quick solutions for anything, for one thing about 
which the Classicist has no illusions is that humanity’s disciplin- 
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ing of itself is a very arduous process. But his slipperiest trans- 
action is in the sentence which ends, “they propose the alternative 
of aristocratic privilege, racial superiority, dictatorship, and the 
like.” The antecedents of they are apparently “Schopenhauer, 
Wagner, Nietzsche, Gobineau, or another of the bizarre enemies 
of the post-industrial world,” but so clearly related to this series 
is the phrase “our contemporary pessimists” that the section may 
very well convince even a wary reader that Tate, Eliot, and 
others have indeed taken monstrous positions. These verbal 
banana peels are too frequent; sometimes Mr. Bentley himself 
skids, but here it is we who are likely to skid, go down, and come 
up with the impression that the University of Chicago has pub- 
licly embraced Aryanism. At best the author is a bit casual about 
cleaning off his grammatical sidewalks. 

One could go on at length endeavoring to straighten out these 
inaccuracies of manner and hurryings of logic. With the greatest 
of ease Mr. Bentley announces that “a great deal of modern 
thought is the rationalization or even open expression of dis- 
enchantment,” as if there were something morally oblique about 
not using rose-colored glasses, or as if, without evidence or 
formality, one could write off the opposition as rationalizers. 
But these and other such movements of a hasty man we must 
ignore in order to get on to his final pronouncements. 

As we read Mr. Bentley’s insistence that pessimistic thinkers 
are “utterly anti-democratic” (again we do not know whom he 
means to include in the category), we can hardly avoid the con- 
viction that the use of democratic and anti-democratic, which are 
marked rather by their high emotional than by their precise logical 
content, does not greatly contribute to the clarification of the 
basic human issues with which we must attempt to deal. They 
serve quickly to excite but only obscurely to define, since they tend 
inevitably to suggest rather the extrinsic, formalized character- 
istics of a society, as loosely apprehended by the general mind, 
than the spiritual objectives and verities of that society. Thus 
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a great deal of excitement, hardly tangent to the real problem, is 
called forth by any intimation that the health of the society re- 
quires an “élite,” to use the term which Eliot, though not with- 
out indicating doubt as to its entire suitability, employs in his 
last essay. Immediately the more mercurial leap in, stars and 
stripes aflutter, crying, with apparently sincere torment, “aristo- 
cratic privilege.” Rather than debate, then, we have the quasi- 
intellectual analogy of a recent political campaign in which a 
gubernatorial candidate was assailed by his opponents as “high- 
hat, sweet-smellin’ Sam.” But the real debate, it would seem, 
would have to center in the consideration of whether a stable, 
responsible, organic core of society can, by exemplifying at their 
purest the cultural affirmations of that society, be a tonic and 
sustaining influence without which the society must become 
retrograde, or whether such an élite must from the start act as 
a brake upon the aspirations of the good society. If these aspira- 
tions grow out of a sense of individual dignity and include, cen- 
trally, a political order in which there is no external limit upon 
the freedom of man to attain, as Hutchins puts it, intellectual 
and moral self-fulfilment, then it is difficult to see how an ex- 
emplary, conserving agency in the society can do aught but fortify 
the realization of what men aspire to. For it is only such an 
ideal that can be fruitfully exemplified and conserved. But the 
merits of that case cannot be soundly considered if the manipula- 
tion of emotional terms tends to equate a responsible organic 
élite with aristocratic privilege, with a society-page “400” in 
control of repressive police, or with a savage Hitlerian oligarchy. 

To those who find the concept of an élite ominous, it might 
be argued that the concept is, after all, regularly accepted by 
practicing democracies such as the United States. The civil ser- 
vice provides an everyday example; the tenure granted civil 
servants—as well as teachers—even shows a tendency to give 
permanence to a class. Our faith in experts of all kinds lays the 
foundation for another sort of élite—the technocracy. Jefferson 
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wished to cultivate the aristoi. The hearing we give artists and 
intellectuals is a recognition of “class” which no one calls “anti- 
democratic.” It is possible, indeed, that the “privilege” enjoyed 
by the members of this class exemplifies what a healthy aristo- 
cratic prerogative must be—the privilege not of irresponsible 
exercise of economic and political power, but of responsibly 
and creatively exercising its own special gifts, and thus of per- 
forming an indispensable regenerative function in society. So- 
ciety, at any rate, seems bound to establish upper classes: even in 
areas not far removed from frontier psychology we find cleavages, 
petrifaction of strata, plutocracy-worship. It seems, then, that 
critics, instead of being outraged by a credo which postulates an 
élite, should come to grips with reality, with an existent prob- 
lem, and devote themselves to acquiring au understanding of the 
terms under which there may evolve an élite which will be soci- 
ally sustaining and strength-giving rather than self-centered, 
tyrannical, and destructive. Thus they may help prepare the 
soundest organism for encountering the novelty which Mr. 
Bentley and others never tire of assuring us is a constant reality. 

For facing the situations which the universe proposes, the 
pragmatism which Mr. Bentley describes—assuming that he is 
an acceptable spokesman for the school—leaves some of us feel- 
ing, somehow, not very well equipped. Mr. Bentley tells us that 
pragmatism is “nonmetaphysical”; but, whereas he apparently 
believes that thus he has cut away a quantity of flimsy super- 
structure, many men will feel rather that this is a not wholly ex- 
pedient postponement of the exacting search for bedrock founda- 
tions. At any rate, Mr. Bentley promptly makes pronouncements 
that have metaphysical implications or that pose metaphysical 
questions. Pragmatist history, he tells us, “is bound to nothing 
except the record.” And what is the record? If the record hap- 
pens to seem quite different to different historians—a not un- 
familiar experience in historiography—it will not be of much 
epistemological help to know only that “the record” is all. What 
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will be still more discouraging is the absence of all indices to the 
determination of the meaningfulness of the record. Or, when we 
are once again informed of the unique utility of experiment in 
grappling with ever-emergent worlds, we must once again inquire 
the nature and the source of the criteria by which the results of 
the experiments are to be judged. Must they also be reached 
experimentally? Somehow the pragmatist transformation of life 
into a continuous slow bubbling in an ever-lengthening test tube 
comes to seem not only singularly sterile for the individual soul 
but inefficiently conducive to cultural vitality. Do we come 
back to fixities, then? Or it may be that the very doctrine of 
novelty, the cornerstone of experimentalism, has only the shadowy 
reality for which Mr. Bentley condemns “dogmas,” and that a 
full metaphysical inspection of newness may show it to be less 
essential than accidental. That way we come also to fixities. 
Again, in his denunciation of dogmatism Mr. Bentley really sets 
up his own: the dogma of difference, according to which centri- 
fugal forces are chiefly valuable. He seems honestly delighted 
that “Romanticists could run after so many different dogmas—- 
Catholicism, pantheism, anarchism, racism. . . .” But this state of 
affairs will seem more like chaos than like the millennium to those 
who recall the exhortation, “Finally, be of one mind, united in 
feeling.” 

Millennialism is of course inevitable in an anti-traditionalist. 
For one who sees in an attempt to use the past only a futile 
antiquarianism, it is necessary, unless he will glorify the present 
or proclaim despair, to promise us a future Utopia. But these 
unendorsed promissory notes do not much attract the cautious 
investor. Our autumn is also seed-time, Mr. Bentley hints—a 
dim consolation, we fear, for those who must live in and attempt 
to give a critical account of the autumn. Spring can be far be- 
hind, Shelley notwithstanding, and we have not much faith that 
Mr. Bentley, with his half-understanding of man and his inability 
to cut beneath the “hard rind of truth,” can really bring us to that 
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bright future. He admits that freedom has been abused and that 
men have followed strange gods; but he can offer us nothing 
except more freedom and more trial-and-error with strange gods. 
To suggest anything else, to propose that solutions may be found 
elsewhere than in the laboratory, is to be the Grand Inquisitor. 
But there are other disciplines than those of the rack; there is an 
unrelenting need of order; there are desires that need modula- 
tion, and failings that need support. Yet Mr. Bentley wishes to 
verify our modern success by statistics: more men want more 
things. Ave, ave. He is angry, then, that in America it can 
be said that “the sum of happiness and misery remains the same.” 
In him we find a representative modern deficit: lack of the tragic 
sense. It is a dangerous blind spot when one is arranging hu- 
man destiny. 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY: 


THE FAILURE OF SENSIBILITY 


By RAY B. WEST, JR. 


ingway’s attitudes at their face value. Thus, when he 

writes that all men die like animals, he is put down as 
a materialist or a naturalist. When he says as he does through 
the character of Jake Barnes in The Sun Also Rises, that all love 
becomes finally a matter of sex, or through Frederick Henry in 
A Farewell to Arms that the life of man is no more than the 
struggle of ants on the burning log of a camp fire, the inference 
is only too plain: he is indeed the spokesman for the lost gener- 
ation. When he says that morals are what you feel good after, 
he is put down as an impressionist and a pragmatist. 


T often critics have been content to accept Ernest Hem- 


Just recently, however, his critics have begun to suspect some- 
thing quite different. Malcolm Cowley, for instance, in referring 
to his first novel states that “It is a less despairing book than 
the critics like to think, with their moral conviction that drinkers 
and fornicators are necessarily unhappy.” What Mr. Cowley 
fails to recognize, apparently, is that this is not alone the dilem- 
ma of the critics. It has all along represented the dilemma of 
the author himself. Mr. Hemingway explains in a short and 
curious little essay entitled “A Natural History of the Dead” 
that “The first thing you found out about the dead was that, 
hit badly enough, they died like animals. Some quickly from a 
little wound you would not think would kill a rabbit. . . . Others 
would die like cats . . . that crawl into the coal bin with a bullet 
in the brain and will not die until you cut their heads off.” This 
certainly represents an ideology of despair in Hemingway, yet 
there are innumerable examples in his books to contradict this 
view. Perhaps the most notable is the death of Catherine Bark- 
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ley in A Farewell to Arms, notable because in this case the 
author is attempting to portray the futility of her death. There 
is Manuel, the old bullfighter in “The Undefeated.” There 
is Ole Andreson in “The Killers,” and there is the stoical Indi- 
an who commits suicide because he cannot bear his wife’s suffer- 
ing in “Indian Camp.” Though these stories all preceded or 
were roughly contemporary with “A Natural History of the 
Dead,” these characters do not die like animals. They are all 
fair examples of human decorum in the face of death. 

The first apparently conscious attempt of Mr. Hemingway 
to reconcile ideology and sensibility appeared in the third novel 
To Have and Have Not, but the importance of the change was 
generally overlooked at the time, because the critics’ chief concern 
was for what the Marxists were calling “social consciousness” in 
fiction. What no one seemed to realize was that this book was 
a re-examination of the problem presented eight years earlier in 
A Farewell to Arms, with the principal character affirming a kind 
of lukewarm socialism in place of the nihilism of Frederick 
Henry. It was a failure on almost every other count. It was 
badly organized and weak in characterization, and it substituted 
the tough hero—Harry Morgan—for the sensitive Jake and 
Frederick of the earlier books. The chief female character, 
Marie, Harry’s wife, is a parallel with, almost a parody of, 
Frederick Henry’s position in the preceding novel. Marie finds 
no consolation in her husband’s death, because she is too old to 
remarry and certainly unable to find a second husband with a 
“talent for the bed” as great as Harry’s. 

The most important point concerning 70 Have and Have Not 
is that in it the author was struggling for an acceptable form of 
affirmation for the first time. The attempt was repeated in the 
play The Fifth Column, with Hemingway obviously unable to 
come to terms with Marxism. 

A more satisfactory solution, however, is achieved in the final 
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novel For Whom the Bell Tolls. In it, Robert Jordan is made 
to say: 


He fought now in this war because it had started in a coun- 
try that he loved and he believed in the republic and that 
if it were destroyed life would be unbearable for all those 
people who believed in it. He was under Communist dis- 
cipline for the duration of the war. Here in Spain the 
Communists offered the best discipline and the soundest and 
sanest for the prosecution of the war. He accepted their 
discipline for the duration of the war because, in the con- 
duct of the war, they were the only party whose program and 
discipline he could accept. 


This is, in fact, a rejection of Marxism as well as defeatism, 
an admission that the conflict of The Fifth Column—between 
personal love and political duty—has been resolved. -Commun- 
ism is merely an expedient for the winnin_ of the war. More 
important, however, is the suggestion of some greater affirmative 
value: He fought in this war because it had started im a country 
that he loved and he believed in the Republic. If after this state- 
ment anyone can still doubt that Mr. Hemingway has reversed 
himself since A Farewell to Arms, let him compare the above 
statement with the remarks given to Frederick Henry ten years 
earlier: 


I was always embarrassed by the words sacred, glorious, 
and sacrifice and the expression in vain. We had heard 
them ... and had read them, on proclamations, now for a 
long time, and I had seen nothing sacred, and the things 
that were glorious had no glory and the sacrifices were like 
the stockyards at Chicago if nothing was done with the meat 
except to bury it. 


It is not only that the explicit statement indicates a changed 
point of view on the part of the author. The shift from a nega- 
tive to an affirmative philosophy demands a shift in the resultant 
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action. Thus, while Frederick Henry deserts the Italian army, 
Robert Jordan continues a mission which he knows to be hope- 
less. He continues despite the knowledge, uncertain though it 
is, that he is to die as a result of that mission. He continues 
despite the confusion in command, which was almost as dis- 
organized as the retreat at Caporetto and which was one of the 
motives for Frederick’s desertion. He continues despite a love 
affair in every way similar to the attachment of Frederick to 
Catherine, and just as in the first affair, the philosophical change 
is even clearer when we are directly concerned with the rela- 
tionship between Robert Jordan and Maria. “Is it all right 
for me to love Maria?”” Hemingway has Robert ask. 


Yes, himself said. 

Even if there isn’t supposed to be any such thing as love 
in a purely materialistic conception of society? 

Since when did you ever have any such conception? 
himself asked. Never. And you never could have. You’re 
not a real Marxist and you know it. You believe in Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity. You believe in Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness. .. . You have put many 
things in abeyance to win a war. If this war is lost all of 
those things are lost. 


But we must realize that Ernest Hemingway has not been, 
from the beginning, primarily interested in political ideology. 
To deny the materialism is a long step toward answering the 
questions he had asked in the relationship of Jake and Brett 
Ashley, or Frederick and Catherine, but it is again simply a 
denial, not a solution. This is suggested by Maria, a Spanish 
girl raised in the Neo-Platonic tradition of Roman Catholicism. 
“But we will be one now and there will never be a separate one,” 
she is made to say early in the book. “I will be thee when thou 
art not there.” Robert Jordan apparently accepts this, for at 
the end of the book, when he is wounded and when the only 
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possibility of the party’s escaping lies in their leaving him behind, 
he talks with her: 


“Guapa,” he said to Maria and took hold of her two 
hands. “Listen. We will not be going to Madrid—” 

Then she started to cry. 

“No, guapa, don’t,” he said. “Listen. We will not go to 
Madrid now but I go with thee wherever thou goest. Un- 
derstand?” 

She said nothing and pushed her head against his cheek 
with her arms around him. 

“Listen to this well, rabbit,” he said. He knew there 
was a great hurry and he was sweating very much, but this 
had to be said and understood. “Thou wilt go now, rabbit. 
But I go with thee. As long as there is one of us there 
is both of us. Do you understand?” 


This is the end of despair and futility—the end of the “lost 
generation.” It was no accident that Ernest Hemingway took 
the title for this novel from a seventeenth-century devotion of 
John Donne or that he quoted a section of the devotion in his 
preface, for there is more of Donne in For Whom the Bell Tolls 
than the critics have imagined. Both authors were gifted with 
a highly developed sensitivity, making them doubly aware of 
the diversity of nature and of human experience. Both were 
conscious of the breakdown of institutional humanism—the con- 
flict of science and the church—and both were particularly con- 
cerned with those mysteries for which an expanding knowledge 
of natural science was unable to supply the answer. As though 
to erase any doubt as to his final solution, the twentieth-century 
author has Robert Jordan consider the problem again while he 
is awaiting death at the hands of the fascists: 


Try to believe what you told her. That is the best. And 
who says it is not true? Not you. You didn’t say it, any- 
more than you would say the things did not happen that 
happened. Stay with what you believe now. Don’t get 
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cynical. The time is too short and you have just sent her 
away. Each one does what he can. You can do nothing for 
yourself but perhaps you can do something for another. 


Mr. Hemingway might very well have been talking to him- 
self as he wrote those lines. 


II 


Upon the appearance of For Whom the Bell Tolls in 1940, 
the reviewers, with their customary enthusiasm, hailed it as a 
masterpiece. Mr. Howard Mumford Jones, writing in THE 
SaTuRDAY Review oF LITERATURE, went so far as to state that 
“Manner has been replaced by style, and the mere author has 
died out in the artist.” More considered evaluations since then 
have either evaded the comparison or have come out strongly 
for the view that it is inferior to The Sun Also Rises and A 
Farewell to Arms. Alfred Kazin is most perceptive when he 
states, in his critical volume On Native Grounds: “Yet For 
Whom the Bell Tolls is among the least of Hemingway’s works. 
... And if one compares this work of his ambitious conversion, 
with its eloquence, its calculation, and its romantic inflation with 
the extraordinarily brilliant story of this period, ‘The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro,’ it is clear that the attempted affirmation of life 
in the novel, while passionate enough, is moving only in itself, 
while the concentrated study of wastes and death in the story 
is perfectly dramatic, perfectly Hemingway’s own.” 

Mr. Jones’ statement is most curious because it states the superi- 
ority of the novel on the grounds that most critics have used 
to condemn it, namely upon the basis of style. Most critics 
would agree, I suppose, that Hemingway’s early style represents 
the triumph of his work, and that the final novel is unsuccessful 
because it attempts to go beyond the sparse understatement, the 
“premeditated casualness,” as one critic has called it, of the 


earlier works. 
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The argument goes something like this: The Hemingway 
style, with its short, crisp sentences, its ironic contrast between un- 
derstatement and violent action, is perfectly suited to bear the 
weight of brutal action in the bull ring, the big-game hunt, and 
the prize ring, but is incapable of sustaining the long passages 
of description and meditation to be found in For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. While there is some truth in this argument, it represents 
a superficial attitude toward the problem of style. If we examine 
the passages already quoted from A Farewell to Arms and the 
final novel, we will discover that the failure of the passage from 
For Whom the Bell Tolls does not come as a result of an attempt 
to wrestle with ideology in terms of simplicity or complexity of 
language. It is true that the quotation from the later book does 
have a slightly more complicated structure, but we could revise 
the selection from A Farewell to Arms to approximate the later 
passage, thus: 


I was always embarrassed by the words sacred, glorious, 


and sacrifice and the expression in vain, because I had heard 
them . . . and had read them, on proclamations, now for 
a long time, and because I had seen nothing sacred, and the 
things that were glorious had no glory and the sacrifices were 
like the stockyards at Chicago if nothing was done with 
the meat except to bury it. 


It will be seen that the insertion of the italicized subordinating 
conjunctions do little to weaken this passage. Its strength lies 
in the shocking force of its imagery. Yet there are few sentences 
more complicated than this in For Whom the Bell Tolls. Even 
in the passages of meditation, Hemingway adopts a rhetorical 
device already familiar from the earlier works: he has the 
speaker cross-examine himself, and if this manner seems stilted 
and sometimes artificial it is more noticeable in the final book 
only because it is slightly more common. For Whom the Beli 
Tolls is a longer book than its predecessors. It is a more pre- 
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tentious work. True, its pages seem more crowded, and its 
paragraphs are longer, and the picture is obscured slightly by 
the device which the author uses in an attempt to catch the idiom 
of its Spanish dialogue. I do not feel, however, that this 
feature represents the failure of Ernest Hemingway’s style. The 
same charge could be made against the style of his two latest 
short stories, at least one of which represents the high point in 
Mr. Hemingway’s method. His failure in the novels is, indeed, 
a stylistic failure, but not superficially. It is a failure of that 
insight—that sensitivity—which is part and parcel of his style. 

The reader may well ask what is meant by insight or sensitivity. 
I mean that perceptivity or natural awareness of the artist for 
the variety and range of sense objects surrounding him in nature 
and which he consciously or unconsciously organizes or synthe- 
cizes into an artful pattern or form. Thus the creation of a 
meaningful (ideological) image or the formation of a meaning- 
ful order of events from the raw material of nature is the result 
of the artist’s sensibility in operation. Speaking of Hemingway’s 
sensibility, Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, in their 
book Understanding Fiction, say: 


The short simple rhythms, the succession of co-ordinate 
clauses, and the general lack of subordination—all suggest a 
dislocated, an ununified world. Hemingway is apparently 
trying to suggest in his style the direct experience—things 
as seen and felt, one after another, and not as the mind ar- 
ranges and analyzes them. 


The weakness of Hemingway, from the beginning, has been 
that he has attempted—at some place or another in every novel— 


to pause and comment upon the material—to force it to his own 
ideological end—to moralize. That this tendency has not been 
noticed and condemned is due primarily to the manner in which 
it has been done, through a series of sharp—often shocking— 
images that were successful in themselves though not integrated 
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with the work: life as a baseball game where each error is 
punished by death or compared to the struggle of ants on a 
burning log, condemned because the “Messiah” is too lazy’ or 
too insensible to do anything about it, the comparison of a hero’s 
death with the slaughter of animals at the stockyard. Heming- 
way’s sensibility, like John Donne’s, has always worked upon an 
immediate, objective level, which translates ideas into terms 
of concrete things. Donne’s imagery is, upon a superficial glance, 
even more impious and shocking: the flea becomes the God-head, 
the church is depicted as a prostitute, or man’s sick body is likened 
to a flat map.. To choose an example near to one facet of Hem- 
ingway’s subject in For Whom the Bell Tolls, we can point 
to the use of the compass in “A Valediction: Forbidding Mourn- 
ing.” Speaking of the separate souls of the two lovers who must 
part, Donne says: 


If they be two, they are two so 
As stiff twin compasses are two. 


This is exactly the point Hemingway wishes to make in the 
problem confronting Robert and Maria: 


Dull sublunary lovers’ love, 
Whose soul is sense, cannot admit 

Absence, because it doth remove 
Those things which elemented it. 


But we by a love so much refined 
That ourselves know not what it is, 
Inter-assuréd of the mind, 
Care less eyes, lips, hands to miss. 


But it is a point so completely foreign to the explicit statement in 
the early Hemingway, that when he comes to stating it, his muse 
(to make use of a conception still valid except in terminology) fails 
him. Robert can only assure Maria that, “I will go with thee.” 
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He cannot rise above the simple staternent: “As long as there 
is one of us there is both of us.” 

This is illustrated even better in the passage where Robert 
Jordan is attempting to justify the affirmative value which he 
has discovered in the continuation of his mission. The objectivi- 
cation is on so simple and so conventional a level that it lacks 
conviction, and perhaps this is the reason so few critics have 
even admitted its presence. He fought in a war because it had 
started in a country that he loved and he believed in the Republic. 
This argument might have come from the platform of any 
patriotic orator, and it is a failure, not because it is an affirmative 
value, not because it is a patriotic sentiment, but because it is 
conventional and trite. When he says, “You believe in Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity. You believe in Life, Liberty, and the 
Pursuit of Happiness,” the author is attempting to rely only 
upon generalities which, admirable as they may be as a state- 
ment or even as symbols of democracy, are not sharp enough 
to carry the emotional weight put upon them. And rather than 
summing up with a striking image, as he does in the passage 
cited from the early novel, he ends with the puerile statement: 
“You have put many things in abeyance to win a war.” 

I do not mean to suggest that Ernest Hemingway’s failure is 
entirely a matter of imagery. I have mentioned his well-known 
use of understatement. Its effectiveness is still evident in the 
final novel in such passages as the one where Robert Jordan is 
awaiting the arrival of the fascists at the end of the book. 
Robert has sent Maria, Pilar, and the others on, and he has 
Jain in ambush, hoping to delay the enemy, hoping to get himself 
killed quickly. The tension of the scene is held in the casual 
manner in which the author soliloquizes about their coming. 
“Robert Jordan’s luck held very good because he saw, just then, 
the cavalry ride out of the timber and cross the road.” The 
fact that Hemingway can state the arrival of the enemy as an 
example of Robert Jordan’s luck holding is an illustration of the 
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effectiveness of the use of understatement in moments of crisis. 
But the irony operates within a small frame. It refers, perhaps, 
as far back as Jordan’s separation from Maria, but it does not, 
as it is capable of doing in the short stories, pick up and charge 
the whole narrative with meaning, as it does, for instance, in the 
case of Manuel, the bullfighter, at the end of “The Undefeated.” 

“JT was going good,” Manuel insists just as he is about to die, 
and the reader agrees with him. He was indeed “going good,” but 
not in the ordinary sense. The spectators had not thought he was 
“soing good.” They had thrown cushions into the bull ring, 
and one of these cushions was, indirectly, the cause of his death. 
In “The Killers” it is the constant interplay between the world of 
normality and the “unreal” world of the gangsters that is high- 
lighted by the irony of understatement. Mrs. Bell, the maid 
at Mrs. Hirsh’s boarding house, represents the normal world on 
its simplest level. She it is who, in talking about Ole Andreson, 
the man who is awaiting the arrival of the killers, says: ‘“He’s 
been in his room all day. . . . I guess he don’t feel well. I said 
to him: ‘Mr. Andreson, you ought to go out and take a walk on 
a nice day like this,’ but he didn’t feel like it.” This speech 
elucidates the whole relationship between Nick and the world of 
the Killers; it suggests all the relationships in the story—the 
various levels between Mrs. Bell’s unconscious normality and 
Ole’s complete awareness and acceptance—all of which have 
their representations in other characters. 

But these short stories are focused upon relatively small, 
isolated worlds with clearly defined codes. Though the interpre- 
tation is complex, the references are simple. The reader is left 
with two primary objections: 1. Too much dependence upon 
the method of understatement leaves him with a feeling of hav- 
ing been tricked or cheated. This accounts for those readers 
who have complained that Ernest Hemingway’s style was 
“forced” or “unreal.” 2. Too limited a background gives the 
impression that the author is concerned only with the sensibilities 
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of simple people, which accounts for the accusation that Hem- 
ingway is interested only in the values of a primitive society. 

On the other hand, there is at least one example of an almost 
perfect integration. In the story “The Short and Happy Life 
of Francis Macomber” these objections are overcome by the 
use of a third, and more common, type of irony—that which is 
inherent in the action itself. To use an expression of T. S. 
Eliot, Ernest Hemingway has, in this story, found the “objective 
correlative” for the conveyance of emotion and theme. The 
scene is laid in Africa, where an American sportsman has just 
shown himself to be a coward on the hunt. The body of the 
story is concerned with the subtle relationships between Francis 
Macomber and his wife which are thrown out of balance by the 
act of cowardice. Margot, the wife, feels herself freed of 
restraint by his violation of their unspoken code, and she is untrue 
to him. When he redeems himself by standing up to a charging 
water buffalo, she, under a pretense of shooting the animal, 
sends a bullet into his brain. 

But a simple statement of the action does not suggest the care- 
ful and intricate weaving of it by the author, the subtle ironies 
which combine and reinforce the final irony of Francis Macom- 
ber’s death—another example of victory in the face of death. 
“That was a pretty thing to do,” the guide said in a toneless 
voice. “He would have left you too.” Ernest Hemingway has 
not only found the objective correlative, he has allowed it to 
carry its proper burden in the story even though it contradicted 
the views expressed in “A Natural History of the Dead.” This 
is true also of “The Snows of Kilimanjaro” where the author not 
only does not refute the obvious theme of his story, but where 
he uses a highly self-conscious symbolism to reinforce it. While 
I consider this story one of Hemingway’s best, I do not share 
Mr. Kazin’s enthusiasm for it. The story is technically more 
complex than most, but it is spoiled for me by the conventionality 
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of its leading symbol: the White-capped mountain as the House 
of God. 

Which brings us again to the problem presented in For Whom 
the Bell Tolls: whether Ernest Hemingway has succeeded finally 
in freeing himself from a conception which he was unable to in- 
tegrate with the material supplied him by his sensitivity, and if ; 
he has, why has he not succeeded in writing his masterpiece in 
this final novel? The first half of the problem has, I believe, 
been solved. The answer to the second lies inherent in the 
comparison with John Donne. While the seventeenth-century 
poet began with a doubt similar to Hemingway’s and while his 
work exhibits a similar self-searching, he ended with a recogni- 
tion that the mystery was real and absolute and could be expressed 
as an art object: 


Betray, kind husband, thy spouse to our sights, 
And let mine amorous soul court thy mild dove, 
Who is most true and pleasing to thee then 
When she’ is embraced and open to most men. 


The paradoxical image he recognized as the most that could 
be said concerning divine mystery. Also, his sensitivity seemed 
to be functioning at its highest point of awareness when con- 
fronted by such a mystery. We get the shocking, almost ir- 
reverent, image of the church, the bride of Christ, becoming a 
mild, innocent prostitute courted by all men. The crowded 
imagery of the lines, the paradoxical resolution suggest a cer- 
tainty-within-uncertainty, a conclusion tinged with irony, which 
is the objectivication of the emotion Donne obviously wished to 
convey. It is not merely that he, like Plato’s poet, is singing 
hymns of praise to God. He is suggesting the subtle relation- 
ship between the poet—between man and God. 

Hemingway’s sensitivity, too, has presented him with such , 
paradoxes. Mr. Cowley has suggested one of them in his dis- 
cussion of The Sun Also Rises: There are some positive values 
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suggested in the novel, despite Jake Barnes’ belief (as stated) 
that his impotency is the final, degrading blow. “It always gets 
around to that,” he tells Brett Ashley, who apparently accepts 
this judgment, for almost the entire novel is concerned with 
her experimentation with sex. Yet her final act is one of restraint. 
“You know it feels rather good deciding not to be a bitch,” 
she tells Jake after giving up the young bullfighter. 

The familiar theme of death is, similarly, a kind of paradox—- 
even Catherine’s statement of it: “I’m not afraid,” she tells 
Frederick, “I just hate it.’ But the chiefly paradoxical nature 
of the incident lies in the fact that Catherine does not die like 
an animal. She hates it, but she is not afraid to talk about it, 
and she seems almost more concerned for Frederick than for 
herself. Likewise, though more completely, the death of Francis 
Macomber is an exemplification of the paradoxical idea that 
man achieves his greatest success through death. 

I do not mean to say that, except in the instance of “The Short 
and Happy Life,” Ernest Hemingway was consciously attempt- 
ing to portray death as anything other than what he explicitly 
says it is in “A Natural History of the Dead.” The paradox 
is not conscious, as it was with Donne, but results, rather, from 
the conflict between his ideology, on the one hand, and his sen- 
sitivity, which, on the other, could not force his materials into the 
mould prepared for it. The early novels are successful partly 
because of this conflict and partly despite it. They are not com- 
pletely successful, and Ernest Hemingway himself must have 
been aware of this by the time he came to write To Have and 
Have Not. 

I have suggested that part of this failure lay in the inability of 
the author’s style to encompass a form so large and inclusive as 
that of the novel. His greatest successes, particularly in the 
early works, were with the short story. This is as true of the 
final novel as it was of the first two, but it is not the whole story. 
In For Whom the Bell Tolls there is, in addition, a failure of 
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that sensibility which had served him so well in the early books. 
At that time he was more or less certain in his point of view, 
though it did, as we have seen, conflict with the objective por- 
trayal of natural experience. By the time we come to the final 
novel, the solution is pat. Robert Jordan did not believe in 
Marxism, he believed in democracy. But what is democracy? 
It is life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. This is the 
answer of the rhetorician, the public orator, or the moralist, 
it is not the method of the artist. What about religion? He did 
not believe in materialism, he accepted a form of mysticism similar 
to that of John Donne. Notice: 


Listen, one thing. Do you remember? Pilar and the hand? 
Do you believe that crap? No, he said. Not with every- 
thing that’s happened? No, I don’t believe it. She was 
nice about it early this morning before the show started. 
She was afraid maybe I believed it. I don’t though. But 
she does. They see something. Or they feel something. 
Like a bird-dog. What about extra-sensory perception? 


Ernest Hemingway’s conversion seems to have been a strug- 
gle, not so much against doubt as a struggle for complete ac- 
ceptance of the affirmative aspects of democracy and Christianity, 
and this seems somehow to have made him susceptible to general 
phrases of belief rather than to the striking objective portrayal 
of which he ts capable. There is but a single figure of speech 
in the above passage. It refers to Pilar’s claim for supernatural- 
ism, and it could be restated something like this: She sees some- 
thing or feels something, like a bird dog. Contrast this with the 
striking example already cited from A Farewell to Arms: The 
death of a hero in war is like the stockyards at Chicago if nothing 
was done with the meat except to bury it. 

It is the difference between the expression of those two ideas 
which I would term the failure of sensibility in Ernest Heming- 
way. It illustrates, I believe, the fallacy of a more or less popu- 
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lar theory today that to clothe oneself in an affirmative ideology 
is enough to assure the “responsibility” of the artist. Rather, 
if we examine the evidence of novelists from Tolstoi to Aldous 
Huxley, I believe we can convince ourselves of the opposite. The 
artist has a greater responsibility to his sensibility in relation to 
his materials than he has to any body of abstract knowledge. 
The ideology is not imposed upon the material, it grows out of 
it, and any attempt to impose it results in artistic failure. 

This is not to say that Ernest Hemingway is a failure in the 
usual sense of the word. The measure of his failure lies only 
in comparison with the very best writers in the genre—perhaps 
with Dostoievsky and Henry James. He has written a few of 
the best short stories of our age. His present limitations would 
incline me to prefer that his future work would be done in the 
field of the short story, but these are limitations no greater than 
have been overcome by other artists. Our greatest hope lies 
in the fact that hé has never, despite appearances to the con- 
trary, relaxed his self-searching. But this is not ground for 
hope alone. It is a test of the “responsibility” of a writer who 
has become the chief target for all charges of “irresponsibility.” 
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HOPKINS AND BAUDELAIRE 
By ROBERT LOWELL 


Gerarp Maniey Hopkins: A Lire. By Eleanor Ruggles. W. W. 
Norton. 305 pages. 1944. $3.50. 


Bavupexaire: A Criticism. By Joseph D. Bennett. Princeton University 
Press. 165 pages. 1944. $2.00. 


Good biographies are infrequent, and few of them are about writers, 
for imperishable remains and sedentary lives are embarrassing. A 
definitive life of Gerard Manley Hopkins has never been written and 
never will be. The obstacles are insuperable. A Plutarch or a Walton 
would be baffled by this evidence. The man and his few acquaintances 
died; he was forgotten, and, except for a handful of anecdotes, left 
us nothing but his remarkable letters and his sgill more remarkable 
poetry. Both cohere to their contexts, need explanation, and are 
peculiarly unsuitable for stringing out a /ife on. 

Consequently, the most useful literature on Hopkins is critical. 
There are the literary essays of Robert Bridges, Charles Williams, 
Herbert Read, F. R. Lewis, Austin Warren, Arthur Mizener, and others. 
Eliot and Empson have made their important comments. Fr. D’Arcy 
and John Pick have written with learning and common sense on the 
spiritual and theological elements in his work. Pick is extraordinarily 
thorough. 

About twenty years ago Fr. Lahey, S. J., published a short life of 
Hopkins. It is a modest, badly written affair and should be read 
only because it includes interesting material not to be found in the 
Hopkins letters—enough for an introductory essay, but not for a 
volume. Miss Eleanor Ruggles’s Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Life 
is fuller and more fluent. She has paragraphs on period and topo- 
graphy and her whole personality is thrown into character sketches, 
done in the picturesque, irresponsible and casual manner of Van 
Wyck Brooks—a ‘far cry from Fr. Lahey. Since analysis is avoided 
Hopkins’s poetic technique and spiritual vocation dissolve reluctantly 
in the affectionate, obtuse impartiality of her narrative, whose over- 
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tones are warmly autumnal and briskly pathetic. Lord Tennyson would 
have given fuller scope to her abilities. What her elegance adds up 
to is something neither fish nor fowl, something with neither the brute 
mass of observation nor the imaginative integrity of fiction. 

Here_a random quotation is appropriate: “Still more disturbing to 
the priest was Patmore’s loverlike indulgence toward feminine foibles. 
Women’s vanity and frivolity—qualities repeatedly and, it seemed, 
admiringly, emphasized by Patmore—could only remind Hopkins of 
Eve’s primordial vanity and frivolity which overthrew the human 
race. In his experience a virtuous woman has no more beautiful at- 
tribute than her humility.” 

From this you will have to imagine the disintegrating momentum 
of three hundred pages, and to take my word for it that Miss Ruggles 
is less idiosyncratic and less talented than Van Wyck Brooks. At 
best her writing is beside the point. For wild conjectures and abysmal 
prejudices are not necessary for utter biographical distortion. A few 
quotations out of context, a few passages whose tone has been altered 
by paraphrase, the overemphasis of some trivial incident, the signi- 
ficance of some crucial act or statement blurred, a little revery here, 
a little atmosphere there—and then the reader rubs his eyes and realizes 
that what he has been attending is not biography but a frustrated 
historical novel. 

Such books are to be shunned, and it is a demoralizing experience to 
make the acquaintance of a vague Hopkinsian shadow. If this book 
had to be written, the most arrogant misunderstanding, provided it 
were subjectively coherent (a case in point is Sabatier’s Life of St. 
Francis), would have been preferable to Miss Ruggles’s imperturbable 
fluency and her well-intentioned but nevertheless complete inability 
to apprehend the substance of her subject. It has been observed that 
she doesn’t know where she stands. Why, with her superficial interest 
in poetry, Jesuits and theology, she chose to apply the rhetoric of her 
unspecified biographical abilities to Hopkins; and how, having read 
the books listed in her bibliography, she preserved her innocence of 
poetry, Jesuits and theology, I don’t know. As it is, Miss Ruggles 
has added another volume to the already menacing libraries of pleas- 
antly academic substitutes for our English classics. 

No doubt Miss Ruggles will do all right for herself in something 
more up her alley, for she is readable, accomplished and industrious. 
And anyone will concede that her Hopkins is far better than none at 
all) However, a number of ieade:s appear to nave been left with the 
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conviction that he was a freak and a misfit, torn on the horns of his 
inspired individuality and Jesuit uniformity. Perhaps so; in any 
case, it is not the purpose of this review to rebut people who are con- 
vinced that human perfection is placid accumulation or a crusade to 
escape from oneself into a cause, or a little of both. But Hopkins 
does deserve to be judged by his own terms. For this, a knowledge 
of Catholic hagiography and theology is not necessary. We need only 
remember the life of a much greater poet and one who influenced 
Hopkins more than ali others. King David’s existence was darkly hu- 
man and purgatorial, but even his despair was gracious and perfecting. 
This is what distinguishes the despair of Hopkins’s last sonnets from 
the despair of “Dover Beach” or “In Memoriam” or from anything 
in Hardy or Swinburne. Nor would his moments of massive, exuberant 
ecstasy have been possible without misery and asceticism. Finally, 
two things occurred in Hopkins which, even singly, are as rare as 
to seem divine blessings. Even in middle-age his poetry and person 
were dynamic and developing more and more in accordance with his 
early vocation. We would do well to forget the pious or profane 
pleadings of the commentators and read his letters and poems. 

The transition from Hopkins to Baudelaire in the course of this 
review should be pointed up by a comparison. One should emphasize 
the two poets’ analagous relationship to romanticism, liberalism, the 
nineteenth century and the Catholic Church: their common survival 
beyond their more au courant contemporaries: their reliance on sym- 
bolism, conceit, functional metaphors, irony, etc.: how in one sense 
both were the fruit of their time and how in another they were the 
first imaginative protest against it: the awkward liaison of the one 
with Whitman and of the other with Poe. This might continue for 
pages; then one would play up the contrasts between the convert and 
the apostate, country and town, affirmation and negation, nature and 
people, metaphysical and classical, England and Paris, priest and 
Bohemian, asceticism and dissipation. Then one would conclude that 
of the two Baudelaire was the more complex, muddled, unhappy, and 
modern; but that this is only true of the personalities and in their 
arts the situation is reversed. For this one would need more space, 
along with the prose of Lord Macaulay and the sensibility of T. S. 
Eliot. 

A much better course is to quote two famous passages and leave 
them without comment for the reader’s contemplation. 
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I wake and feel the fell of dark, not day. 

What hours, O what black hours we have spent 

This night! what sights you, heart, saw; ways you went! 
And more must, in yet longer light’s delay... . 


I am gall, I am heartburn. God’s most deep decree 
Bitter would have me taste: my taste was me; 

Bones built in me, flesh filled, blood brimmed the curse. 
Selfyeast of spirit a dull dough sours. I see 

The lost are like this, and their scourge to be 

As I am mine, their sweating selves; but worse. 


Pascal avait son gouffre, avec lui se mouvant. 
—Hélas! tout est abime—action, désir, réve, 
Parole! et sur mon poil qui tout droit se reléve 
Mainte fois de la Peur je sens passer le vent... . 


J’ai peur du sommeil comme on a peur d’un grand trou, 
Tout plein de vague horreur, menant on ne sait ov; 
Je ne vois qu’infini par toutes les fenétres, 


Et mon esprit, toujours du vertige hanté, 
Jalouse du néant l’insensibilité. 
—Ah! ne jamais sortir des Nombres et des Etres! 


J. D. Bennett’s Baudelaire: A Criticism is an application of the 
methods of Brooks’s and Warren’s Understanding Poetry by an overt 
Catholic to a foreign author. As one would expect, quantities of poetry 
are quoted, translated and analyzed; key themes and metaphors are 
studied at length and the English metaphysicals are referred to as a 
yardstick. I have found this book so useful and am so grateful to its 
author that I wish to do nothing but applaud him. His purpose was to 
make Baudelaire more understandable and not to sell himself; and al- 
though Mr. Bennett is still a disciple rather than a master of modern 
criticism, as far as I know no study of Baudelaire in English has suc- 
ceeded better. An empirical work of this sort should be read or left 
alone. 

With this in mind and with a sense of my ingratitude, I list what 
appear to me to be the book’s shortcomings. Some of the analysis 
is not so much analysis as a prose equivalent of the poetry. The section 
on terminology is inchoate and derivative and its shots at science and 
scholasticism are probably based on hearsay. Some passages are diffuse, 
others are overwritten, perhaps in imitation of R. P. Blackmur whose 
verbal originality sometimes results in a mannered imprecision. I 
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wish that the problems of language and meter had really been gone 
into, that French critics had been cited, and that the author had re- 
frained from affectionately referring to Baudelaire as Charles. 

But for these reservations, Mr. Bennett has acquitted himself bril- 
liantly in a job which he was obviously fitted to do and which needed 
to be done. I only hope that his essay will be worked up into a text, 
translation and commentary edition of Baudelaire along the lines of 
Roger Fry’s Mallarmé, but with more emphasis on criticism and less 
on elucidation. 


ON CAUSES AND CURES OF THIS WAR 


By HERBERT J. MULLER 


Unrrep States War Arms. By Walter Lippmann. Little, Brown and 
Company. 235 pages. 1944. $1.50. 


Tue Time ror Decision. By Sumner Welles. Harper and Brothers. 
431 pages. 1944. $3.00. 


CurisTIANITY AND Democracy. By Jacques Maritain. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 98 pages. 1944. $1.25. 


Diacnosis or Our Time. By Karl Manneheim. Oxford University 
Press. 195 pages. 1944. $3.00. 


War anv Its Causes. By L. L. Bernard. Henry Holt and Company. 
479 pages. 1944. $4.25. 


Return To Freepom. Edited by Thomas H. Johnson. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 209 pages. 1944. $2.00. 


Tue Fara anp Fire Witnin Us. By Elizabeth Jackson. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. 180 pages. 1944. $2.00. 


When the war ends, history will again become a “race between 
education and catastrophe”: and the odds, I suppose, will again be 
on catastrophe. Nevertheless we can hardly afford to bet that way. 
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“Hope,” writes Jacques Maritain, “is not only more reasonable than 
any definite prejudice of optimism or pessimism”; it is a force, a 
spiritual weapon, ultimately a “historic duty.” The books under re- 
view, at any rate, are all on the side of education. Although they 
represent different approaches—political, sociological, religious, philo- 
sophical—all have sprung, like Maritain’s, from hope or from a delib- 
erate will to hope. The pessimist may dwell on their authors’ sense of 
desperate urgency, their agreement on the tremendous difficulty of the 
task ahead, their failure to agree on how to avoid catastrophe. The 
optimist may dwell on their clear awareness of the dangers and difficul- 
ties, on their conviction that these are not insuperable, on their various 
hopeful proposals. As one who has no guaranteed solution, who be- 
lieves that the possibilities for good and for evil are so immense that 
we cannot afford to invest all our faith in any one solution, I am con- 
tent to find all these different proposals at once pertinent and partial. 

The sharpest conflict over the means to world peace—that between 
the “realists” and the “idealists”—is well illustrated by two best-sellers, 
Walter Lippmann’s United States War Aims and Sumner Welles’s The 
Time for Decision. Both authors seek, indeed, to reconcile the realities 
of world power with the ideals of justice, freedom, and equality. Both 
argue soundly that the world order must be built up gradually from 
existing alliances, not built from the top downwards by the immediate 
creation of a complete world government. Specifically, both would 
build on the basis of regional systems, organized in accordance with 
the Good Neighbor Policy that is America’s great contribution to in- 
ternationalism. But here they part company. 

Lippmann begins and ends with the realities of power. The re- 
sponsibility for preventing war, he declares, can rest only where it 
in fact is, in the great military powers. His world order remains a 
loose, voluntary association of regional systems dominated by these 
powers: an Atlantic Community led by the United States and the 
British Commonwealth, a Russian Orbit, in time a Chinese Orbit in 
Asia, eventually perhaps a Hindoo Orbit, a Moslem Orbit, etc. Lipp- 
mann dismisses as naive the idea of a world government which will 
police all mankind, settle the great issues of war and peace by “public 
debates and public voting in an international assembly.” All he allows 
for beyond his Orbits is a harmless World Council which would cul- 
tivate the arts of peace, discuss the problems that nations do not go 
to war about, and by such five-finger exercises develop the art of 
collaboration. As for the small nations, they will remain “sovereign 
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states,” but they cannot expect actual equality or the luxury of an 
“independent” foreign policy. They must see that their rights can 
be assured only by their acceptance of their duties as Good Neighbors, 

Welles, however, fears that they will not see this. He is perhaps 
more realistic in insisting that they will never reconcile themselves 
to indefinite domination by the Big Four, and that no mere alliance 
among the latter can be expected to last: in all history none has lasted. 
He therefore offers a blueprint for an international organization—a 
Provisional United Nations Executive Council, a Security and Arma- 
ments Commission, a World Court, and a World Congress—which 
would be given real power to act when the regional machinery for en- 
forcing peace breaks down, and in whose decisions the smaller na- 
tions would have a real and increasing voice. Welles is convinced— 
and he is remarkably liberal for a professional diplomat—of the 
practical necessity of genuine freedom and equality. Thus a basic 
principle of his world organization is that no nation can be allowed 
to retain the unlimited right to govern the hundreds of millions of 
subject peoples whom Lippmann rather casually assigns to Orbits. For 
those peoples still incapable of self-government Welles would provide 
an international trusteeship. 

Now, neither of these arguments can be dismissed easily. Lippmann 
provides an excellent statement of what we have to look out for, Welles 
of what we must look toward. By the same token, however, neither 
is really comfortable or secure in his position. Lippmann admits 
the plain dangers of his system: the smaller states may be unduly 
dominated by the great powers, the great powers may become rivals 
and enemies. But he suggests no effective means of avoiding or 
minimizing these dangers. The weakness of his system is most ap- 
parent when he comes to the crucial question: what to do about 
Germany: Our primary war aim, he declares in italics, “must be to 
make it . . . impossible for Germany to hold the balance of power in 
Europe.” He must therefore fit it into an Orbit; so he chooses the 
Atlantic Community. Though he realizes that this may be “highly 
suspect” to the Russians, he says that bringing the Russian Orbit to 
the shores of the Atlantic “would be intolerable for the Western 
World.” The Russians, however, might find the closeness of the At- 
lantic Community to their Orbit no less intolerable. In short, Lipp- 
mann’s policy would seem beautifully designed to give Germanv pre- 
cisely the balance of power he believes fatal to peace. 

Welles, on the other hand, fails to get around the actual inequalities 
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of nations, the realities of military power. His concession to the dis- 
agreeable facts of international life is a provision that no action will 
be taken by his Executive Council unless all four major powers agree 
to it. But what if they disagree? What if one of them is the aggressor? 
Welles is silent. In effect, his concession reduces his elaborate world 
organization to an agreement among the Big Four. As with Lippmann, 
the hope for world peace will rest not so much on the machinery they 
set up as on the ability of the Big Four to get along together. Thus 
Welles’s rather mechanical and admittedly dangerous solution of the 
German problem—the partition of Germany—would be ineffectual 
unless it were firmly enforced; and if the Allies remain united enough 
to enforce it, it would seem unnecessary. 

A more fundamental limitation of both Lippmann and Welles, how- 
ever, is their neglect of the profound causes and consequences of the 
war, both economic and spiritual. Although Welles does remark 
at the end that “the world revolution is already here,” the idea has not 
yet got into his habitual thinking; when he comes to specific issues 
of American foreign policy—condemning our past policy towards 
Republican Spain, or defending our policy towards Vichy and De 
Gaulle—he still talks like a professional diplomat, in terms of ex- 
pediency. And here is the deeper pertinence of Jacques Maritain’s 
Christianity and Democracy. 

Maritain tells us that we are looking on at the liquidation of the 
modern world of capitalism, nationalism, materialism—a world whose 
“ultimate error lay in believing that man is saved by his own strength 
alone, and that human history is made without God.” It has indeed 
performed great works, and not only through science and technology; 
it has spread the democratic faith, the ideals of freedom, equality, 
social justice, the dignity and worth of the common man. This faith, 
however, springs essentially from the Gospel; and the absurd, terrible 
calamity of the modern world is that the democratic inspiration and the 
Christian inspiration have been divorced. The noble effort to emanci- 
pate man has been carried on in a non-religious, even anti-religious 
spirit. Now we must realize that democracy cannot endure without 
the support of the Christian faith. In particular, the common people 
must truly understand the meaning of their present trial, purify them- 
selves by an intellectual and moral reform equal to their present hero- 
ism and martyrdom, equal to the broad social transformations neces- 
sary if civilization is to survive. “The essential problem of recon- 
struction is not a problem of plans, it is a problem of men.” 
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Although I should say that it is a problem of both at once, and dis- a 
miss the chicken-egg question of which comes first, unquestionably = 
we do need a spiritual regeneration. The important question, however, FE 
is whether organized religion—and by Christianity Maritain means 
the Church, ultimately the Catholic Church—will be up to the job. 
Historically, he admits, “it was not given” to the faithful to spread the 
gospel of democracy and social justice; it was left to French rationalists, 
even to atheistic Communists. But this was no historical accident. 
One plain reason is that the Church—Protestant as well as Catholic— 
has usually allied itself with the ruling classes, the forces of social 
reaction. It has also been responsible for the profound split in the 
modern world; it is not simply the means of spiritual regeneration 
but must itself undergo an “intellectual and moral reform”; and though 
Maritain’s own spirit is broad, generous, tolerant, truly liberal, the 
trouble is that the Church not only maintains alliances with ultra- 
conservative elements but, as an ancient and universal institution, 
does not accommodate itself readily to changing conditions. Meanwhile 
Maritain’s allegiance to the Church emphasizes another obstacle to 
world peace. Despite his appreciation of the Soviet’s contribution to 
the common cause, he cannot compromise with Communism; so while 
recommending a frank acceptance of codperation from Communists, he 
also tells us to prepare for competition, “doubtless bitter,” in the 
task of reconstruction. 

Karl Mannheim’s sociological Diagnosis of Our Time, at any rate, 
is more comprehensive and goes deeper. It is another argument for 
a planned society, a middle way between totalitarianism and laissez- 
faire. Planning, he insists, is not only compatible with democracy 
but now essential to its survival; though liberty has been identified 

with laissez-faire liberalism, this has in fact led to widespread ex- 
ploitation, conflict, chaos. The point is that we must plan for freedom 
and variety, not uniformity: controlling the basic decisions but al- 
ways maintaining a democratic control over the controls, and not at- 
tempting to regulate all thought and behavior. Nor is Mannheim 
concerned merely with economic controls. Democracy must be militant, 
he says; it must create a new social and spiritual vision; and it must 
accordingly reach an agreement on its basic values, surrender the 
neutrality that has been mistaken for tolerance and objectivity. Spe- 
cifically, it must plan for education, art, science, religion. And if our 
best thinkers are too squeamish or timid to undertake this task, less se 
scrupulous thinkers will no doubt do it for them. 
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Planning for religion, to illustrate, would mean not the imposition of 
a rigorous, uniform creed but the creation of conditions under which 
the Christian spirit could flourish and a Christian way of life be 
possible (as it is not in business today). Here Mannheim at least 
points to a genuine synthesis of the Christian and liberal-democratic 
traditions. He clearly recognizes, in the first place, the historic limita- 
tions of the Church and the need of its adapting its essential values to 
new conditions. At the same time, he recognizes these values and the 
need of their equivalent. Religion is a means to the spiritual integra- 
tion and moral fervor required by a militant democracy; its primordial 
images can unify our national life, deepen and enrich the quality of 
our experience as mere pragmatically satisfactory “adjustments” to 
environment cannot. For the great liberal-democratic tradition has 
been primarily rationalistic and individualistic, stressing revolt; its 
myths or images have been chiefly symbols of tension and discussion; 
and so men of good will still balk at the idea of “planning for free- 
dom.” 

All this is still vague; Mannheim does not attempt to draw up a 
blueprint of the planned society. Moreover, the difficulties and 
dangers of such planning are obvious enough. As Mannheim himself 
realizes, wrong planning may be disastrous, but there is no means of 
assuring right planning. Nevertheless he insists—rightly, I think— 
that this kind of society is already in the making, like it or not. The 
fundamental problem of democracy today is to maintain democratic 
controls over what is happening willy-nilly. And the primary aim 
of education, accordingly, should be a full social awareness. 

There is not space here to do justice to Mannheim’s many invaluable 
insights in this book, his own contribution to such awareness. Like- 
wise I pass over brieflly the contributions of the remaining books 
under review, if only because they provoke little controversy. Thus 
in War and Its Causes L. L. Bernard, a more conventional sociologist, 
limits himself to an analysis of these causes—biological, psychological, 
economic, political, geopolitical, cultural, religious, moral, metaphysical. 
In a concluding chapter on what can be done about war he outlines 
some half dozen proposed cures, none of them novel; but his text 
ends with a question mark, followed by ten pages of bibliography. His 
analysis is comprehensive, balanced, objective, and sensible, especially 
because he recognizes the interdependence of the many causes of war 
and does not try to reduce them to one set, such as the economic. 
It is not, however, a particularly illuminating or stimulating book; 
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nor does it bear out Bernard’s hopes of an eventual “pure science” of 
war, based on quantitative measurements, from which an applied science 
could be developed to abolish war. Its value lies chiefly in its thorough 
documentation and ordering of ideas generally familiar and not original 
with sociologists. His elaborate analysis leads to such predictable 
conclusions, for example, as that imperialism is the chief villain in 
modern wars. 

In The Faith and Fire Within Us, Elizabeth Jackson of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota offers little critical analysis to support her American 
Credo. Her book is chiefly a fervid appeal for democratic faith and 
fire, supported by innumerable quotations especially from the romantic 
poets. At best it is wholesome, and not in the depressing sense of the 
word. Unfortunately, though it is essentially popular in tone and 
treatment it is also too academic to become actually popular. It 
is unlikely to inspire more readers than a more solid book—Return 
to Freedom. This is a collection of lectures on the problems of the 
future, delivered at Lawrenceville School by such diverse authorities 
as Carl Becker, Zechariah Chafee, Joseph C. Grew, Max Lerner, and 
Henry Sloane Coffin. At times the speakers talk down to the boys, 
but in general these lectures are mature, solid, stimulating. One could 
hope that all the boys’ parents would read and digest them. 

At the end, I should return to Mannheim’s elementary principle 
of the need of social awareness. Ultimately, the hope for the success of 
any plan for world peace must depend on enlightened public opinion: 
informed not only with Christian spirit but about the nature of our 
civilization, the causes of war, the sacrifices required to maintain peace. 
Ultimately, the chief grounds for hopefulness is not so much any 
particular plan as a growing awareness: of the reasons why we failed 
after the last war; of the limitations of laissez-faire and the dangers 
of economic imperialism; of not only the evil but the practical in- 
sufficiency of Fascism, or of any simple totalitarian solution; of the 
enormous social possibilities of unified effort such as has been called 
out by the war. The chief question, ‘especially in this country, is 
whether we have really learned, or learned enough—whether there will 
be a post-war revulsion to normalcy, or whether the task of recon- 
struction can command something like the energy, fervor, and unity of 
purpose inspired by the war. 
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UNCLE SAM’S OTHER PROVINCE: 


PROPAGANDA NOVELS ABOUT THE SOUTH 


By BRAINARD CHENEY 


Freepom Roap. By Howard Fast. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 263 
pages. 1944. $2.75. 


Deep River. By Henrietta Buckmaster. Harcourt, Brace. 481 pages. 
1944. $3.00. 


Tue Dawn Appgars. By Mrs. Annie Green Nelson. Hampton Pub- 
lishing Co. 135 pages. 1944. $1.50. 


Tue Rep Cocx Crows. By Mrs. Frances Ormond Gaither. Macmil- 
lan. 313 pages. 1944. $2.75. 


THe Raven. By Chancellor Williams. Dorrance. 562 pages. 1944. 
$3.50. 


Tue Mockinc Birp ts Sincinc. By Emma Louise Mally. Henry 
Holt. 394 pages. 1944. $2.75. 


So Suatt Tuey Reap. By John Bennett, II]. Doubleday, Doran. 
274 pages. 1944. $2.50. 


Tracic Grounp. By Erskine Caldwell. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 237 
pages. 1944. $2.50. 


Winps or Fear. By Hodding Carter. Farrar and Rinehart. 1944. 
$2.50. 


Escape rHE THuNpEeR. By Lonnie Coleman. Dutton. 185 pages. 
1944. $2.00. 


Sprinc Harvest: A collection of Stories from Alabama. Knopf. 200 
pages. 1944. $2.50. 


Hicu Noon. By Clarence Pendleton Lee. Macmillan. 278 pages. 
1943. $2.50. 


Swinc THE Bic-Eyep Rassir. By John Pleasant McCoy. Dutton. 
283 pages. 1944. $2.50. 


BLACKBIRDS ON THE Lawn. By Mrs. Jane Morton. Coward-McCann. 
194 pages. 1944. $2.50. 
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Rep Rasxaty. By Clark McMeekin. Appleton-Century. 312 pages. 
1943. $2.50. 


Victoria Granvotet. By Henry Bellamann. Simon and Schuster. 
281 pages. 1943. $2.50. 


Rome Hanxs. By Joseph Stanley Pennell. Scribner’s. 363 pages. 
1944. $2.75. 


Lesanon. By Caroline Miller. Doubleday, Doran. 234 pages. 1944. 
$2.50. 


Hacxperry Cavauier. By George Sessions Perry. Viking. 246 pages. 
1944. $2.50. 


Frost 1x Aprit. By Peggy Dern. Arcadia House. 256 pages. 1944. 
$2.00. 


Coxtcorton. By Edith Pope. Scribner’s. 330 pages. 1944. $2.75. 


If the written word can be used to preserve past experience it can 
be used also to destroy it. Since the early ninteen-thirties we have 
had many novels from a cult which, having by now given up the 
Communist party line, has veered, when it has come South, towards a 
new line in the race problem. I would call the members of this cult the 
Prophets of a New Past, the past being overhauled to meet the specifi- 
cations of some immediate political pressure. These writers are anti- 
traditional, anti-historical propagandists. ‘Their obvious aim is to in- 
crease the force of their socio-political doctrine and to make it popular. 
It need scarcely be said here that propaganda exists in great works 
of literature and does not, in itself, create a criticat problem. The 
damage done by the propaganda in inferior works is rather social than 
directly literary. The peril brought to us by the Prophets of a New 
Past exists less in their aims than in the disarmed credulity of a 
“socially conscious” public. By disarmed credulity I mean public 
ignorance disarmed by information without understanding. 

Probably the most disturbing achievement of this cult, if its in- 
fluence shall continue, will be an actual past fanatically destroyed 
and replaced by a “scholarly” past existing only in the fictions of re- 
search. (Mr. Howard Fast appends to his novel, to be commented 
on later, a “scholarly” bibliography.) The process is simply a rein- 
terpretation of history in terms of a contemporary political creed which 
ignores the total import of a given period or society. ‘The prime 
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example of this unhistorical history is to be found in Mr. Fast’s 
novel: If President Hayes had not yielded to the pressure of the 
Northern capitalists, who wanted to get along with the Southern 
Bourbons, the Federal army would not have been withdrawn from the 
South in 1877, and it could have achieved (at the point of the bayonet) 
“democracy” for the South by continuing Negro supremacy. That this 
kind of democracy strongly resembles the German conception and 
practice of “democracy” today has not been elsewhere pointed out; 
but more to the point of our argument is the astounding distortion of 
the past under the implicit belief that the contemporary end justifies 
any historical means. 

The activities of this cult have been confined largely to popular 
mediums of expression: the pulp or slick magazine, the “liberal” 
weekly, the motion picture, the radio, popular biography and history, 
the public school textbook, and the novel. By and large it may be 
contended that these propagandists have not invaded the world of 
serious scholarship, that our intellectual leadership remains unin- 
fluenced. The answer to this is that on the stage of action (politico- 
socio-economic action) the nature of leadership has been changing, is 
changed. We decide what is true or false, wise or unwise, not with the 
advice of sober historians, but by popular polls. And Mr. Fast’s 
best-seller conditions the public attitude towards the South more 
effectively than the works of all the sober Southern historians com- 
bined. 

It is not surprising then, that one should find this New Past 
doctrine manifested in some of the current crop of Southern novels 
reviewed here. Of the twenty-two listed, nine bear the taint. 'These 
nine are poor, or at best mediocre novels. Their quality follows gen- 
erally in inverse ratio their propaganda content. I should not have 
felt justified in mentioning more than three of them in this review on 
the basis of artistic merit. They have all found a popular market; 
at least two have been best-sellers. This fact may have little to do 
with their literary merit, yet it increases their importance as propa- 
ganda; and it is as propaganda that they are to be taken seriously. 
They are not serious literature but serious social symptoms. 

There is another reason for considering them: the contrasts they 
offer the critic. Two Southern novels, recently published but not in- 
cluded here, have the highest literary merit—Caroline Gordon’s The 
Women on the Porch and Robert Penn Warren’s At Heaven’s Gate— 
and both present interpretations of contemporary life, or of the very 
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recent past, profoundly informed by tradition and history. The con- 
nection between artistic merit and the historical perspective is not 
accidental. True symbols are not reasoned products of the will, and 
novels that last not only give us a realism of their time but characters, 
places, and situations which tend towards symbolic representation of 
our experience. A symbol reinforced by tradition, by the long his- 
torical perspective, is likely to be a symbol of the continuity of man. 
These books, unlike those under review here, embody a symbolism 
enriched by tradition. This is conspicuously true also of Eudora 
Welty’s fine collection of stories called The Wide Net, and of Harry 
Harrison Kroll’s Waters Over the Dam.’ 

It is scarcely necessary, one supposes, to tell the reader that the 
doctrine that our New Past prophets are trying to propagate in 
novels about the South is the non-existence of race. The most fan- 
tastic performance is given by Howard Fast in Freedom Road—a sort 
of Pins and Needles version of Carolina reconstruction, without music 
or wit. Mr. Fast, of course, is not Southern. Had he been he could 
scarcely have been guilty of the elementary ignorance of not knowing 
that South Carolina is a part of the Deep South. (Mr. Fast is from 
Brooklyn.) He seeks to give credibility to his historical account 
through an “afterword” setting forth reputable historical sources. If 
Mr. Fast knows no more about history than he does about human 
nature and, in particular, the nature of the Negro, I doubt that he 
could comprehend what he found at these sources. His ignorance of 
manners, Southern manners to be sure, appears to be equally great. 
In the chapter which he heads, “How Gideon Jackson Was a Guest of 
Honor at a Great Affair,” Mr. Fast’s “Southern aristocrats” refuse 
to shake hands with Gideon, his colored hero, but they, with their 
wives, sit down and break bread with him! Then there is Mr. Fast’s 
engaging “historical” communistic farm group, in which white Boones 
and Carsons humbly accept Negro leadership. 

Henrietta Buckmaster’s Deep River, Annie Green Nelson’s The 
Dawn Appears and John Bennett III’s So Shall They Reap are duller, 
poorer efforts of the same order as Freedom Road. Miss Buckmaster 
uses the same bibliographical expedient that Fast uses to validate her 
story and her bibliography is longer, but it would take much more 
than a bibliography to make her characters and their behavior credible. 


_ “Three of the books mentioned in this paragraph will be reviewed in the Spring, 1945 
issue of Tue Sewanee Review. For discussion of At Heaven’s Gate see “The Regional 
Novel,” by Irene Hendry, in this issue, pp. 84-102.—Editor. 
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The Dawn Appears is interesting as a personal document of the char- 
acter and confusion of Mrs. Nelson, but it follows narrative form so 
loosely 2nd is so much given to sermonizing that it can scarcely be 
called a novel. The characters in So Shall They Reap are mere labels, 
the action burlesque. 

In The Raven, which purports to be a novel about Edgar Allan Poe, 
Chancellor Williams drags the race issue in by the heels, but there it 
is, with the standard propaganda line which I assume needs no elaborate 
description: it is the thesis that white human nature in the South 
suffers from a unique moral perversity. The narrative advances to 
a pathetic resolution with “Eddie” Poe’s creation of his celebrated 
poem from which the book takes its title. Poor Poe is made to “eat 
crow” for ever having written The Raven. 

Edith Pope develops the theme of miscegenation more for mystery 
and melodrama than for propaganda in Colcorton, but the book is an 
incredible tale with little to commend it. 

More can be said for The Mocking Bird is Singing, though the issue 
of the story (the conflict between the natures of the dour Scot, Keith 
McCloud, and his Creole wife, Therese) is handled with little compre- 
hension. The propaganda element is incidental. 

The best of the nine novels bearing the New Past label, and one 
but slightly tainted, is Frances Gaither’s The Red Cock Crows. Miss 
Gaither exploits a phenomenon of Southern interracial history virtually 
untouched by fiction writers: the slave uprising. Her story is a 
stirring melodrama. And though her whites are stereotyped, her Negro 
characterization is exceptionally good. 

In Tragic Ground, Erskine Caldwell drops his effort at “social signi- 
ficance” from everything except the title of his book. It is Caldwellian 
humor gone farcical and fantastic. His Spence Douthit follows the 
formula for Ty Ty Walden and Jeter Lester but Caldwell employs 
Douthit, and an assorted female cast, merely to amuse the bald- 
head row of the burlesque theater with an orgy of sexual degeneracy. 
His celebrated “comic relief” has gone on an Esquire spree, without 
the Post Office Department to restrain it. It is Mr. Caldwell’s recon- 
version novel and he aims to be first in the market with the goods, as 
well as to please. 

The commonplaces of a commonplace family (the Paces) find 
sincere and competent recording in High Noon, C. P. Lee’s second 
novel. There is some penetrating and well-turned incidental humor 
in the story (for example, the younger Pace boy’s detection of the 
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pilferings of the cashier at the Model Billiard Parlor) but for the most 
part the story keeps to rather dull surfaces. 

Of the year’s first novels, there are three of real promise: The Winds 
of Fear, Swing the Big-Eyed Rabbit, and The History of Rome Hanks. 
The last-named is of dubious inclusion under the Southern label, since 
Joseph Pennell is a native of Kansas, but the Civil War yarns that 
go to make up the “history” are about as much Confederate as Union 
in viewpoint, scene and cast, and Mr. Pennell’s father was a North 
Carolinian. There is a lot of pathos in Rome Hanks and the story 
doesn’t add up to anything, but Pennell’s battle scenes at Shiloh and 
his account of Pickett’s Charge are a real contribution to the literature 
of war. They are worth the reading of the book. 

John Pleasant McCoy begins modestly with his story of a mountain 
boy’s experience at a mission school, but he exhibits a fine quality of 
perception and close observation. But after the first hundred pages 
of Swixg the Big-Eyed Rabbit, the illicit passions of his hero’s seduction 
tax Mr. McCoy’s restraint, and the novel collapses. 

The Winds of Fear is a straightforward reportorial job, and it does 
what Lillian Smith’s more ambitious undertaking fails to do—it gives 
an objective and balanced picture of race relations in a rural Southern 
town. Mr. Carter, for a beginner, exhibits no mean skill in handling 
the mechanics of his melodrama. 

In Spring Harvest, Hudson Strode presents a selection of short 
stories by students of his writing class at the University of Alabama. 
The fifteen stories, of some ten authors, make a very creditable show- 
ing. Some three or four are good enough to stick in one’s mind: 
“Small-Town Rain,” by William Cannon; Edward Kimbrough’s “ ‘Mr. 
God’ Johnson”; Lawrence Kahn’s “The Blade of Grass”; Robert 
Gibbons’s “Time’s End.” One of the contributors to this short-story 
collection, Lonnie Coleman, is author of Escape the Thunder, one of 
the crop of first novels and an entirely credible Negro story. 

Of the books of “light fiction” included in the Southern output, 
this reviewer might mention Henry Bellamann’s Victoria Grandolet 
for its finished masonry and smooth style, and Caroline Miller’s 
Lebanon, because she once wrote a fine serious novel, Lamb in His 
Bosom, and I can find no trace of the author of the earlier work in 
this one. 
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SHAKSPERE REARRANGED 
By DUDLEY FITTS 


Les Sonnets DE SHAKESPEARE. Traduits en vers frangais et accom- 
pagnés d’un commentaire continu. Par Fernand Baldensperger. 
University of California Press. 370 pages. 1943. $5.00. 


No work of Shakspere provides a wider field for speculation than do 
the Sonnets. Everything about them—the circumstances of their 
publication, the baffling dedication, the order of their sequence, the 
story they never quite tell—is an invitation to scholarly conjecture, 
to emendation, and, it must be confessed, to woolgathering of all kinds. 
M. Baldensperger’s book is merely one of the latest of a mighty num- 
ber, and as many more will follow it, stretching out to the crack of 
doom: for where nothing can be proved, anything may be sa:d— 
especially when the subject is anonymous, yet personal; remote, yet 
tantalizingly suggestive of high scandal. Who was Mr. W. H., the 
elusive “onlie begetter”? Who was the beloved and betraying friend? 
The “dark lady”? The rival poet? And above all, what happened? 
Some of the answers that have been seriously given to these questions 
are fantastic almost beyond belief, and none of them, by the very 
nature of the case, is ultimately convincing. M. Baldensperger is no 
fanatic, although he does have his modest axe to grind. Assuming 
the Southamptonite position as a matter of course, he nevertheless 
refrains from oracular revelation, and for that one can only be grate- 
ful. What he does offer is a more or less radical rearrangement of the 
sonnets: “Une présentation qui, impossible a vérifier et sujette dés 
lors a discussion, vaut mieux 4 tout prendre que le désordre admis par 
Th. Thorpe en 1609, et trop religieusement conservé par la plupart de 
de ses successeurs.” He breaks the sequence up into seven sections: 
True Love at First Sight, Remedies for Absence, Exhortation to 
Paternity, At War with Time, Rivals in Favor, The “Dark Lady,” and 
Torments of a Shaken Affection. There is nothing new in the idea, 
although the numbering of the sonnets is itself new; and while the result 
is not persuasive, it is nevertheless intelligent and beguiling. 

Although M. Baldensperger would probably object that his rear- 
rangement is the very essence of his book, I do not propose to discuss 
it at length. Beginning with Benson’s pirated edition of 1640, there 
have been scores of rearrangements, varying in merit, but all of them 
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basically undemonstrable. What is given us is the Quarto, “le désordre 
admis par Th. Thorpe,” and while Q is unsatisfactory in many respects, 
the following things can be said for it: it has the authority of age; it 
was not challenged for thirty years after its publication, and then only 
by the pirate Benson, who needed a disguise to avoid copyright com- 
plications; and it makes sense. Revisions of the sequence can never 
be more than guesses, and the poetry seems to me more important than 
the guessing. M. Baldensperger’s guessing is ingenious—too ingenious, 
perhaps, in his most alarming innovation. This is his treatment of the 
sonnets grouped in his sixth section, T'raitrise de Brune, where he 
prints CXXVII-CLIV in reverse order, on the curious grounds that 
“the publishers of the 1609 edition brought to press, it may be sur- 
mised, the manuscript pages as they found them in Southampton 
House, that is, lying on each other in their apparent, not their real, 
succession.” A wild surmise, indeed! One wonders why M. Balden- 
sperger did not push his logic to the limit and print Q backwards in its 
entirety. 

The seven sections are prefaced by discursive essays in French, and 
are followed in all but one instance by a mass of source and illustrative 
material. The sonnets and the translations are printed on opposite 
pages; there is a brief discussion subjoined to each translation, and the 
English sonnets are glossed with parallel passages from Shakspere 
himself and with citations from European literature in general. It is 
here that M. Baldensperger is at his most impressive. He has read 
hugely; his erudition is formidable. These notes (and the figure I 
am about to use is not meant disrespectfully) are a gaudy bustling 
rummage sale of scholarship. Sometimes they are memorably illuminat- 
ing, as at XVI:6: 


And many maiden gardens, 
which is rendered 
Combien de jardinets de vierges, 


with a side glance, in the gloss, at a phrase from Villon’s “Regrets de 
la Belle Heaulmiére”: “Dedens son petit jardinet.” (M. Baldensperger, 
I am not certain on what authority, has “joli jardinet.”) Few of them 
are as just as this one, and many are merely trivial, but they do pro- 
vide fascinating entertainment for the mind that enjoys picking over 
scrap-heaps of curiosa. The extended French notes I find less useful, 
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especially when M. Baldensperger is promoting his own hobby. One 
of them, indeed, I should find shocking, if Samuel Butler had not 
anticipated it in his heavy humorless way. In discussing XXXIV:1-2, 


Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day 
And make me travel forth without my cloak? 


M. Baldensperger asks: “Est-ce l’incident d’un premier départ, et 
comme d’une fausse sortie? Le jeune amphitryon, sans penser A mal, 
a-t-il laissé partir Shakespeare sur une promesse de beau temps, vite 
démentie par les averses de septembre?” He decides that Shakspere 
may have gone out and got wet, and that his young host, Southampton, 
full of concern for his own carelessne s, made amends with “des ex- 
cuses, et puis des gentillesses concréces.” One would like to know 
what these “gentillesses” were, remembering Butler’s scandalous inter- 
pretation of the same passage! Now I suppose that I cannot demon- 
strate that Shakspere’s language here is figurative: it is always pos- 
sible that he did leave his cloak at home and get overtaken by base 
clouds on his way. But I’d wager any reasonable amount on the 
figurative reading, and it is significant that M. Baldensperger glosses 
this very poem with these verses from Ariosto: 


Chiuso era il sol da un tenebroso velo... 
Di pioggia in dubbio.. . 

Quando apparir su l’altra ripa il lume 

De’ bei vostri occhi... , 


which can hardly be read in any other way. 

The translations themselves illustrate once again the tenacious dif- 
ficulties that confront anyone who would carry poetry of the first order 
over into foreign language. The sonnet and other small fixed forms 
only intensify these difficulties. It is possible that the only satisfactory 
methods are the free paraphrase and the line-by-line prose version 
accompanied by any needed explanatory notes. The first of these may 
reproduce something of the force of the original, or it may achieve 
a validity independent of the original. The second can give us only 
the sense; but this is not to be despised, either. Ignorance of a lan- 
guage must bar us from completely enjoying the most intense literature 
of that language, and I cannot see why this should not be so. Cicero 


tells us that Cato learned Greek at eighty. 
M. Baldensperger’s is frankly a translation of sonnets into sonnets. 
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He uses the French form—I note an odd and not wholly agreeable 
clash between the sound of the alexandrines when I read them and 
Shakspere’s rhythms beating in my mind—and he translates not as a 
scholar, but as a poet. The result is a watering down which is in- 
evitable in the translation of highly charged poetry. After all, what 
is one to do if the conceit cannot be carried across, or if, because of 
the varying ways of the different tongues, only one aspect of it can be 
communicated? One might contrive a different, though analogous, 
richness, as I have suggested above; but this I cannot discover that 
M. Baldensperger ever does. Flat rendering of one level, with notes to 
indicate the presence of others, is his way with the notorious “Will” 
sonnets, and it seems to me the best way. But most of the time the 
ambiguities go by the board in text and notes alike. Thus, to take a 
crude exampie, 


Therefore I lie with her, and she with me 
becomes 


C’est pourquoi nous mentons: moi pour elle, elle 4 moi, 


and if the quibbles were all as gimcrack as this one, nobody would care. 
But they are not. A more subtle one, 


It is a star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken 


issues pallidly as 


C’est ’Etoile vers qui la barque errante accourt, 
De prestige inconnu, si haute soit sa flamme. 


And in the same sonnet, “Love’s not Time’s fool” is rendered “L’ Amour 
n’est pas berné par le Temps,” which is a trivial parody. 

The translator’s mistakes are a less serious matter, although certain 
of them are so glaring that one wonders how M. Baldensperger ever 
made them. To take an example: CXXX, that amusing attack upon 
conventional praise of beauty, concludes 


And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 
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M. Baldensperger has 


Pourtant, pardieu, disant que rare est ma maitresse, 
Je fais comme tous ceux qu’elle berne sans cesse. 


That is to say, he does not see that the pronoun “she” is used for 
“my love” (“as any she [that is] belied”); he takes it as the subject 
of “belied,” thus missing the point of the sonnet: for the idea that 
Shakspere’s mistress has “belied” others is not only foreign to the poem, 
but actually destructive of it. And his note does nothing to reassure 
us as to his reliability here. He tells us that Shakspere, in burlesque 
fashion, is describing the “laideurs” of his love, and in his English note 
he cites Tasso and observes that “Depreciation of womanly ‘beauty’ 
was a theme of pleasant development for Italian poets”: but so far 
from describing the girl’s “laideurs,” Shakspere is actually praising 
her beauty by cutting through the traditional verbiage of compliment 
to the sincerity of plain statement. 

Again: “The slow offense’Of my dull bearer” (i.e., the offense done 
me by my horse’s slowness) becomes “la rudesse’Faite au brave 
animal qui m’éloigne de toi”—which, if it means anything, means 
that the poet belabors his horse in an endeavor to speed his departure: 
the opposite of what was intended. In LVIII, “That God [i.e., Cupid] 
forbid that made me first your slave,” he misreads the capital of Q and 
introduces a spurious religious tone by writing “Me garde Dieu, l’auteur 
de mon premier servage.” His treatment of CXLI:9-11 makes non- 
sense of the orignal: 


But my five wits nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee, 
Who leaves unswayed the likeness of a man, 
Thy proud heart’s slave and vassal wretch to be. 


Mais comment mes cing sens, mes cing esprits vont-ils 
Détourner mon coeur fou de rendre hommages vils 
A toi, qui n’as pas méme une figure male, 

De servir ton coeur dur d’une facon vassale? 


According to the French, it is the beloved one who has not une figure 
male; but the true antecedent of “who” is “one foolish heart,” the con- 
ceit being that the heart is so eager to become another’s slave that it 
abandons its proper domain and so leaves the poet a mere “likeness” — 
imago, simulacrum, semblance—of a man. In LX:13, 


And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand, 
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the adjectival “in hope” is not understood: 


Mais j’ai Pespoir qu’au Temps résisteront mes vers. 


And to conclude this far from complete list: the opening of the famous 
CXXIX is falsified: 


The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action— 


Gaspiller sa pensée en un dévergondage 
Est impudique— 


which is good advice (Polonius would approve), but which is not 
what Shakspere said. M. Baldensperger fails to observe that “lust 
in action”—i.e., coitus—is the subject of the clause—a by no means 
minor point, considering its implications, but one which the French 
reduces to the level of a Girls’s Friendly Society platitude. One might 
add that “spirit” is not “pensée,” that Shakspere’s subject is not what 
the confessionals call turpilocutio. 

I am not French, and I do not know how these poems would strike 
the French ear. I have read them carefully and, I hope, sympatheti- 
cally; and if I find them faulty and weak, the reason lies chiefly in 
the nature of the enterprise itself. Not all the learning and enthusiasm 
in the world suffice for the translation of the untranslatable. Crooked 
eclipses were fighting against M. Baldensperger from the beginning of 
this venture, and it is a measure of his stature that his book is as 
provocative of thought as it is. Best of all, it sends one back to 
searching Shakspere again— 


That is my home of loue, if 1 haue rang’d. 
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THE PROVINCIAL MENTALITY 
By ARTHUR MIZENER 


A VanperBILT Miscettany. Edited by Richmond C. Beatty. Vander- 
bilt University Press. 397 pages. 1944. $3.50. 


This is an unusual book to come from a great university. What you 
expect of a book published under these auspices is a volume of learned 
articles in which a common interest in an academic subject-matter and 
a common habituation to the routines of professional research are 
shared by the contributors. But to some one at Vanderbilt it occurred 
that, good as these things are in their way, understanding is more 
fundamental than ifformation, and a common culture a better thing 
for a group of writers to share than the routines of professional re- 
search. As a consequence everything in this book challenges judgment 
not merely of its writer’s professional competence as poet, short-story 
writer, or scholar, but of his humanity. 

The result of such a judgment reflects great credit on the university 
community of which these writers were a part, for the quality of their 
writing is in general very high. It is not, perhaps, very easy to say 
how much of this credit, as distinguished from the credit for having 
published such a book, is owing to Vanderbilt University as an institu- 
tion. For one thing, a curiously small number of these writers appear, 
from the biographical notes, to have been held at Vanderbilt as teachers. 
For another and perhaps more important, it is quite clear from Mr. 
Beatty’s introduction that the source of strength for this group is the 
kind of life which the Southern Agrarians have defined and illustrated. 
Agrarianism, both as practice and theory, certainly owes a great deal 
to the South in general and to Tennessee in particular; but its specific 
localization at Vanderbilt and in Nashville appears to have been more 
a geographical accident than anything else. The native talent of these 
writers apart, then, it is to Agrarianism that we must look for an un- 
derstanding of the kind of excellence so well represented here. 

The heart of the Agrarian idea is put very clearly by the “Statement 


of Principles” in J’ll Take My Stand: 


Humanism, properly speaking, is not an abstract system, but a 
culture, the whole way in which we live, act, think, and feel. It 
is a kind of imaginatively balanced life lived out in a definite social 
tradition. ... The responsibility of men is for their own welfare 
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and that of their neighbors; not for the hypothetical welfare of 
some fabulous creature called society. 


Such a culture as this point of view envisages will, at the very least, 
prevent the state of affairs so familiar in our time in which people know 
nothing to prefer but themselves and “some fabulous creature called 
society.” It requires for its existence, however, a tradition, and a 
tradition requires a particular social situation with some degree of 
geographical localization and historical continuity. These conditions 
necessary to the existence of a tradition are, if not exactly necessary 
evils, at least something which must be transcended, even at the in- 
evitable risk of the kind of intellectual anarchy into which Henry 
Adams, for example, appears to have ascended from the limiting con- 
ditions of the culture in which he grew up. For only by transcending 
the conditions which are the foundation of a culture is it possible to 
achieve a provincialism which is clearly superior to that abstract 
“morality touched with emotion” which is the liberal alternative. 
Unqualified provincialism is the kind of thing which manifests itself 
in literature, for instance, in an Edward II. It is a very good kind of 
thing in its way, but it has distinct limitations: a local hero whom 
we admire, not because he is a great man whom we know intimately, 
but simply because he is a local hero; an appeal to our sense of the 
pathos of the local hero’s defeat rather than to our sense of the tragedy 
of familiar humanity in its greatness necessarily defeated; and a tend- 
ency to scant both the humanity and virtue of the alien and the de- 
fects of the familiar. What we have, when these limiting conditions 
are transcended, is Richard II or, if we are supremely lucky, Lear. 

Richard II’s are rare in any time, and in our time we would be 
badly advised not to be grateful for Edward II’s. Nevertheless it is 
worth while to notice, as I think it is possible to notice in the material 
provided by this book, the way the advantages and disadvantages of 
the commoner kind of provincialism assert themselves and how the 
less common kind rises above the disadvantages without sacrificing 
the advantages. These things are most obvious in the essay. 

Mr. Davidson’s “Still Rebels, Still Yankees,” for example, has all 
the advantage of recognizing the importance of a people’s “preserving 
their local originality and independence.” It is the great value of 
his provincialism that it makes this neglected consideration obvious to 
him. It is evident that this recognition is a conviction with him pri- 
marily as it applies to the South; it is perfectly natural that it should 
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be. But as such it is a conviction which leads him to speak sometimes 
with very tender regard for “local originality and independence” and 
with almost no regard at all for any other relevant values: 


The Harlan County visitors, the Scottsboro attorneys, the shock 
troops of Dayton and Gastonia asked no questions about the 
genius of the place. Wherever they went on their missions of 
social justice, they carried with them a legend of the future... . 
dangerously abstract . . . and sternly demanded that the local ar- 
rangements be made to correspond with it, at whatever cost. The 
local arrangements, indeed, might well bear some mending. 


This is perfectly just in so far as it is a condemnation of what Matthew 
Arnold called “abstract systems of renovation applied wholesale.” 
But to speak of the conditions which motivated such an ill-advised at- 
tempt at renovation in this way is to evince a regard for “the genius 
of the place” such that the chips of social justice are allowed to fall 
pretty much where they may. For Mr. Davidson, when he remarks 
that “the local arrangements, indeed, might well bear some mending,” 
or when he refers to the “shock troops of Dayton . . . sternly demand- 
ing,” is speaking not so much with irony as with a kind of hyperbolic 
humor. Irony would stress the real conflict of values here. Mr. David- 
son’s hyperbole only claims to solve it by suggesting that, indeed, Mr. 
Davidson is far more sensitive to the social injustice than any alien 
but that there is something about “the genius of the place” beyond 
the alien’s understanding which makes his concern not only stupid 
but deliberately vicious. As Mr. Empson remarked about the over- 
decorous melancholy with which Gray confronts the same subject in 
the “Ode,” you do not have to be a Marxist to be convinced of the 
inadequacy of this attitude. It is the kind of thing which is pleasant 
only to partisans. When you have noticed that, with his clear realiza- 
tion of how the life of the mind, for completeness, must grow out of 
“the whole way in which we live, act, think, and feel,” Mr. Davidson 
also cultivates a state of mind in which it is possible, in the same 
sentence, to refer to Lincoln’s idea of national unity as “quaint” and 
to the desirability of “a decent respect for sectional differences,” you 
have marked the limits beyond which this kind of provincialism cannot 
go. 

These disadvantages can even, very occasionally, be noticed in so 
just and humane an understanding as Mr. Owsley’s; for instance, when 
he describes the state of mind of the country immediately before the 
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Civil War as manifesting itself “in a desire of the South to separate 
from the North, and a desire on the part of the North to conquer and 
break the South.” It is not to belittle the tragedy of the conquest and 
breaking of the Southern way of life, which was, with all its faults, a 
more promising way of life than the one then growing up in the in- 
dustrialized portions of the North, to suggest that these descriptions 
are not properly co-ordinated. At the level of statesmanship at which 
the South spoke with such dignity of “the belief of the people of the 
Southern States . . . that they cannot remain, as things now are, 
consistently with honor and safety, in the Union,” the North spoke, 
not of conquering and breaking the South, but of maintaining “this 
great confederacy” as a single nation and of highly resolving “that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom.” It is per- 
fectly true that neither the North nor the South altogether lived up 
to these conceptions of their purposes, and it is also true that the 
North’s failure in this respect was in effect the more disastrous failure 
because the North won the war. The fact remains that in so far as the 
South’s purpose was represented by Calhoun, the North’s was rep- 
resented, not by Sumner, but by Lincoln. 

But when these limitations are overcome without the loss of the vir- 
tues of provincialism, as, save for an occasional emphasis, they are in 
Mr. Owsley’s essay, then we have something quite beyond the power of 
humanitarian liberalism. We even get, by a kind of paradox, that 
significant objectivity which is the unachievable ideal of the unquali- 
fied liberal mind. Mr. Owsley, though he is bent on showing that the 
abolitionists’ disregard for decency or understanding in dealing with the 
culture of his own section eventually drove the South from sectionalism 
to nationalism, is scrupulously fair, for the most part, to the Northern 
idea, and does not conceal the fact that Southern spokesmen quickly 
answered the abolitionists in, kind. 

It is mainly, however, in the fiction and poetry printed here that the 
advantages of an “imaginatively balanced life lived out in a definite 
social tradition” are, if not most obvious, greatest, for it is hardly too 
much to say that literature in any really satisfactory sense is difficult 
to come by at all without them. Whenever literature is thus truly 
provincial, however little else may be done, a situation or a series of 
events is realized for us in terms of a set of activities, customs, and 
objects which, through constant usage, have acquired something of the 
humanity of their users. The evaluating sentiments of such a fiction 
do not have to be added from the outside for the particular occasion; 
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they are in the action and have simply to be found by the writer. For 
instance (this is Robert Penn Warren’s “When the Light Gets Green”): 


When we came into the dining room, Aunt Lucy was sitting 
at the foot of the table with the iron coffee pot on a plate beside 
her. She said, “Good morning, Papa.” . 

“Good morning, Lucy,” he said, and sat down at the head of the 
table, taking one more big puff off his pipe before laying it beside 
his plate. 

“You've brought that old pipe down to breakfast again,” my 
aunt said, while she poured the bright-looking coffee into the cups. 

“Don’t it stink,” he always said... . 


Apart from “bright-looking,” which is poetical and irrelevant, every- 
thing this passage tells us about the balance of moral relations in the 
situation—and it tells us a good deal—is told in terms of the action. And 
this is the only way literature can safely tell us anything. For if the 
moral values and feelings of a fiction are not inherent in the action, 
they are at best attached members of a corpse, and at worst more than 
likely to get tied on to the wrong places. It is not that living actions 
are not in some sense available to all writers everywhere, but that they 
will be much more alive and much more available where a whole so- 
ciety conspires to make them so than where it conspires to do the op- 
posite. It is no mere accident of personal gifts in the writers that at 
least eight out of the thirteen pieces of fiction here have this kind of 
life. 

But the characters of these two kinds of provincialism are probably 
most strikingly shown by poetry. Mr. Stuart’s “Elegy for Mitch 
Stuart,” for example, is provincialism at a fairly low level, perfectly 
solid and not at all fake, but without much range or seriousness. Mr. 
Davidson’s “Lee in the Mountains,” however, is provincialism at its 
very best. Mr. Davidson’s Lee is pathetic rather than tragic. That 
is, he is not a hero whose defeat, however terrible, we are made to 
see as in some sense logical and inevitable, as we are made to see 
Richard’s defeat and Hamlet’s. Like Lee himself, we say of his de- 


feat: 


Was it for this 
That on an April day we stacked our arms 
Obedient to a soldier’s trust? To lie 
Ground by heels of little men, 
Forever maimed, defeated, lost, impugned? 
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This is to see Richard as defeated by the “thieves and robbers” of his 
view of the matter, not by Bolingbroke; it is to see Hamlet as defeated 
by the Rosencrantzes and Osrics, not by a “mighty opposite.” But if 
this is history which has become fable only for a people and not for 
mankind, it is nonetheless history which has become fable, and that 
is a véry rare thing in our time. You need only to compare it with 
John Brown’s Body to measure its value. 

Mr. Tate’s “Ode to the Confederate Dead,” on the other hand, is 
something more than provincial. It could not have been written with- 
out its provincial feeling for the Confederate dead, but it is not limited 
by this feeling. Its concern is not with the Confederate dead as such 
but with the protagonist’s awareness, made acute by his own im- 
potence, of the Confederate dead as people who were capable of the 
kind of belief which makes men human. He knows and does not know 


The arrogant circumstance 
Of those who fall 
Rank upon rank, hurried beyond decision. 


To him, for all its intimacy, this past seems “immoderate”; this infantry, 
for all that its ranks are filled by his cousins, “inscrutable,” “Demons out 
of the earth” for more reasons than that he is hearing the ghostly echo 
of the Confederate yell, who “will not last” for more reasons than that 
so many of them knew, as he will never know, “the unimportant shrift 
of death.” There is no reader who ought not to be able to enter into 
such a poem, as there is no reader who ought not to have to, since every 
reader is potentially such a man. 

It seems to me very doubtful that such a considerable body of writing 
of such high quality as this could have been gathered from any other 
coherent group of writers in our time. If it could not, then that fact 
alone goes a long way to prove the Agrarian conviction that culture, 
which is bound in the end to be the measure of any civilization’s value, 
is possible in significant quantities only in a provincial society. This is 
not to believe that every provincial society is a cultivated society, for a 
provincial society becomes cultivated only to the extent that men who 
have transcended its provincial limitations influence it. But it is to 
believe that every cultivated society is a provincial one and that the 
more or less systematic destruction of the provincial bases of American 
society which we have as a nation been practicing for some time now 
is about as misdirected as any effort of this kind well could be. 


















































THE STATE OF LETTERS 


the recent attempts at government censorship of books and 

magazines have, I think, a definite connection because they 
are both ultimately concerned with the narrowing of the chan- 
nels of ideas. Mr. Couch’s “regional” press at Chapel Hill 
has been for many years the most successful of its kind in the 
United States, and he knows very well the relation of his kind 
of publishing to the centralized publishing in the East. I am 
not sure that I agree with Mr. Couch that more publishing is 
necessary in the South, a: the present time, except perhaps at 
the scholarly level; but there is no disputing his contention that 
a people who leave the interpretation of their culture to other 
people will be easily kicked around; and I should add that 
they deserve it. This is not a peculiarly Southern question; it 
concerns publishing everywhere, since the concentration of the 
publishing business in New York does not reflect an inherent 
cultural superiority, but came about rather as the result of com- 
merical convenience, New York having become the center of 
economic power. 

Will there be a gain for American culture if the new tendency 
towards publishing mergers continues? Four leading American 
publishers and one of the book clubs have bought the oldest 
American reprint house, which according to rumor was about to 
be taken over by a department store magnate of Chicago. Pub- 
lishing being, like farming, individual and conservative, it has 
lagged behind the development of the corporate pattern of big 
business, and, doubtless, in taking over Grosset and Dunlap, the 
four publishers and the book club felt, as we feel, that although 
they disliked mergers they were keeping the book business where 
it belongs, in the hands of people who have a tradition of 
responsibility for publishing literature at least part of the time. 
If Mr. Marshall Field was indeed, as rumor has it, the magnate 
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who tried to buy Grosset and Dunlap, it may be said that tem- 
porarily, on the face of it at any rate, his failure to do so looks 
like a negative public benefaction, since his tradition appears 
to be the common American one of distributing more goods to 
make more money. But at the same time may it be said that the 
good will ofthe four publishers and the book club can withstand 
indefinitely the pressure and the temptations of the market? Will 
these publishers insensibly and increasingly select their books 
with an eye to the profits of the reprint trade? Not necessarily; 
and in a better time I should say no. At present bad books are 
selling, and have probably never sold so well before. In the 
past twenty years I cannot recall anything quite so bad as For- 
ever Amber (except perhaps its forerunner The Sun Is My Un- 
doing), a low piece of Hollywood pornography, sponsored as an 
artificial best-seller by one of the oldest publishing houses in 
America. 

What this is heading up to I do not know; yet it is plain 
that if publishing becomes more and more centralized for merely 
commencial ends it will not feel any too heroic if a possible 
government censorship bears down on it. The more centralized 
the business, the more accessible it is to government control. Will 
the publishing trust not simply eliminate inconvenient or “ob- 
jectionable” books and remain quite prosperous by putting more 
reprints in the drug stores? And by objectionable books I do not 
mean mere pornography. What is happening in the publishing 
business is only a dust cloud on the horizon, but it ought to be 
watched. 


Be Ts 
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SOUTHERN PUBLISHING 


HY publish books in the South? Why not leave this 

\ \ job to New York, Boston, and Philadelphia? In my 

nearly twenty years of publishing in Chapel Hill, I 
have had to discuss these questions many times. 

To ask why the South should engage in book publishing is 
like asking why it should do its own thinking and learning. Any 
people that leaves the task of thinking about its farming, manu- 
facturing, trade and commerce, health, housing, race, employment, 
labor relations—any people that leaves its thinking about such 
matters to minds elsewhere is doomed to subservience. Nor is 
this all. On the contrary, it is not even the beginning. The most 
important of all thinking is not that which deals with what the 
world calls “practical.” The minds and the peoples that have 
dominated in the past have been those with fruitful conceptions 
of man and the world. More than a thousand years of the best 
Western thought were little more than an elaboration of Aristotle. 
For more than three hundred years, learning has followed the 
paths marked out by Francis Bacon. These and their kind, more 
than any military men, have been the great conquerors of the 
world. Their conquests have been permanent and have grown 
with civilization. The only way to escape subservience in the 
modern world is to absorb and use them. 

Will the South have any say in determining the pattern of 
modern ideas? Unless the people of this region find ways to do 
far more and better intellectual work than they have done in the 
last hundred years, the answer clearly and definitely is No. And 
writing and publishing are as necessary to this intellectual develop- 
ment as air, water, and food are to the life of man. In failing 
to provide adequate agencies and means of publication, the South 
has overlooked instruments necessary to the fruitful develop- 
ment of higher education. And education at the lower levels 
cannot be soundly and wisely conducted unless first the basic 
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problems of education have been understood; and these cannot 
be understood by minds that have advanced only a little further 
than the elementary levels. Just enough training has been pro- 
vided to enable the most promising young men of the region to 
get started, to make themselves known, and to find elsewhere 
opportunities that ought to exist here. Of course the means and 
agencies of publication are not any more important than good 
instruction and library resources and well-equipped laboratories. 
To argue this would be like arguing that air is more important 
to life than water and food. 

What must the South do to achieve full and equal partnership 
in the nation? The one thing most needed is the development of 
higher learning. It is absurd for the people of any southern 
state to say, as so often is now said, “We cannot spend any more 
money on educational institutions; we are already spending more 
than we can afford.” When people say this, they generally mean 
that adequate thought has not been given to the spending of their 
money; otherwise it is not likely that more is being provided 
and spent than can be afforded. Money is not the limiting factor 
in the South. The limiting factors are lack of public interest 
and, among educators, a woeful ignorance of what education can 
be and ought to be, and a tendency to parrot the most recent 
ideas as if no real thinking and important experience have been 
gained on this subject before the present generation. 

Scholarly publishing and higher learning in the South are 
interdependent. It is impossible to have one without having 
the other. Both belong to the intellectual life of man just as 
air, water, and food belong to the physical life of man. 

This interdependence, obvious as it is, has not been recognized. 
Scholarly publishing until recent years has been given very lit- 
tle attention and support. 

Every institution in the South doing graduate and research 
work ought to have available, in addition to the funds necessary 
for this work, at least ten to twenty thousand dollars a year 
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for the support of scholarly publishing. The administration of 
funds for publication should not be in the hands of directors of 
research, but should be handled separately; and usually funds 
should not be allocated except on the basis of competent outside 
advice. If the administration of funds is not handled with the 
greatest care, the establishment and maintenance of standards 
will be rendered impossible, and, instead of contributing to the 
advancement of learning, strong forces will be set in motion 
tending to degrade or destroy what already exists. 

I do not think that every institution ought to have a press. That 
would be a serious and costly mistake. It is certain, that the 
South is now trying to operate too many, that too much money 
is going into the maintenance of separate and inefficient organiza- 
tions. Universities, unfortunately, have a tendency to imitate 
each other and do whatever is popular at the moment. If the 
South’s educational leadership were of high quality, it would 
know better than to follow the fashions. It would understand 
that while publishing is important, it is not any more important 
than numerous other things which universities ought to be doing; 
and that for everyone to try to do publishing may create a situa- 
tion in which no one can do it as it should be done. Universities 
that expect to make scholarly publishing pay for itself have some- 
thing to learn, and the learning is likely to prove expensive. 

In 1943, of the 235 publishers in the country issuing five or 
more titles, with a total production of 6,761, nine were in the 
South and issued 121 titles. The South with twenty-five per 
cent of the nation’s population did slightly less than two tenths 
of one per cent of the nation’s publishing. Most of this almost 
certainly was poor imitation of bad models produced elsewhere. 
The region buys more books than it publishes, but both its buying 
and reading habits are notoriously bad. Good book stores are few 
and far between and in lean times face impossible difficulties. The 
plain fact is that the routine use of the printed word is on a low 
level. The creative use is almost non-existent. THE SouTHERN 
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Revirw, published at Baton Rouge from 1935 to 1942, was 
probably the best literary magazine in the language in that 
period. In 1939 it had more subscribers in Tokyo than in the 
State of Alabama, and more in New York City than in all the 
Southern States combined. 

How many presses the South should have fifty to a hundred 
years from now, ought to depend on how much talent the region 
has and how publishing can be organized most effectively and 
efficiently. It is impossible to estimate what the effects would 
be in the South within a few decades if it were known that any- 
one who preduced a good manuscript would get thorough and 
competent attention for it; and that if it constituted a contribution 
to learning, it would be published regardless of whether it could 
be sold in sufficient quantities to make it pay for itself; that, if 
the work were of such quality as to merit publication, the au- 
thor would not be expected to provide a subsidy or raise funds for 
this purpose. No such condition has ever existed in the South. 

The road to learning here has not been open. To travel this 
road the best minds have to get out of the region and go where 
adequate salaries can be earned, where interest and facilities and 
support for research and publication can be found. It is only the 
very exceptional man in the South who is able to work for years 
on subjects on which he has no chance to make money; and it is 
precisely those things that individuals cannot make money on 
that enable communities and whole peoples to enrich themselves 
and posterity. The region is far behind in work of this kind. If 
adequate support were provided in the field of botany, for in- 
stance, it would take two or three generations of intensive effort 
to bring knowledge of southern flora to the point where that of 
New England now is. 

If higher learning and all those things such as publishing that 
go along with it are properly organized and adequately sup- 
ported in the South, other developments that usually take place 
among civilized people will come of themselves. If this region 
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ever overcomes the handicap of being the home of millions of 
ignorant and unskilled producers of raw materials, if the knowl- 
edge and techniques characteristic of a highly civilized society 
are ever developed in the economic life of the South, other cul- 
tural agencies will develop along with these. Book publishing 
in the South is one of them. 


W. T. Coucu 
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GOVERNMENT CENSORSHIP 


November 19-26, 1944, as “Freedom of the Press Week.” 

The three hundredth anniversary of the publication of 
John Milton’s Areopagitica, which still stands as the greatest 
statement in defense of a free press, was November 24th, while 
November 21st was the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of Voltaire, who all his life stood for freedom of 
thought and expression (even though he did not write Helvetius, 
“T disapprove of what you say, but I will defend to the death your 
right to say it.”) But we should not fail to remember that in 
commemorating these days, we celebrate no victories. “The 
censor marches on,” as Morris Ernst and Alexander Lindey 
pointedly remark in the title of a recent book. 

The most striking example of the use of censorship in our 
time is, of course, the infamous “burning of the books” in Berlin. 
Adolf Hitler had stated his intention in Mein Kampf (a book 
read too little before 1933 and too late thereafter). “. .. the 
State,” he says on page 330 of the Reynal & Hitchcock edition, 
“must not forget that . . . all means must serve an end; it must 
not let itself be misled by the boast of a so-called ‘freedom of 
the press,’ and must not be persuaded to fail in its duty to put 
before the nation the food that it needs and is good for it... .” 

Whatever the end in view, political or moral, those who sup- 
port the censor always believe they know the food the nation 
“needs and is good for it.” The members of the American Con- 
gress, who wrote into the Soldiers’ Vote Bill an amendment 
prohibiting the distribution by public funds to men in the armed 
services of books or periodicals containing “political argument or 
political propaganda of any kind designed or calculated to affect 
the result of any election” for Federal office, believed they had 
good motives. Senator Robert A. Taft attempted to explain them 
in a letter he wrote to THe Saturpay Review or LITERATURE, 
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where he said his intention was to secure “impartiality in the dis- 
tribution of books, magazines and newspapers in regions where 
the supply is necessarily limited.” But the army officers, into 
whose province it fell to administer this law did what appeared 
obvious: they protected themselves from the criminal penalties 
contained in the law by banning everything of a political nature, 
whether applicable to the present or the past. There was no 
way for them to determine how the language of the law might 
be construed in a legal action. 

That is the fundamental weakness of all efforts at censorship 
by statute: those who administer the law can make the sort of in- 
terpretation they will. For a while it appeared that such efforts by 
the Federal government (they still continue in a few local com- 
munities, as, for instance, Boston) were stopped by a series of 
decisions, which were upheld by the appellate court, by Judge 
Woolsey of the United States District Court of the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. However, the authority granted the Post 
Office Department, under the Postal Laws and Regulations of 
the United States Criminal Code, still exists and has been used 
frequently in the last few years to accomplish the censorship 
desired by the over-pure. 

There is not space here to go into the administration of this 
authority or the various enlargements of the interpretation of 
what is unmailable; but, under it, in the last eighteen months, the 
Postmaster General, or those to whom he has delegated the 
authority, has said that a collection of songs gathered for men in 
the armed services and approved by both the Army and the Navy 
was not mailable; a prominent review was notified that it would 
be excluded from the mails if it published an advertisement of a 
book, then out of favor with the Post Office, although later 
placed back in good standing; a New York bookseller was noti- 
fied that a catalog he had issued could not be mailed as it con- 
tained titles of books (at least two of which were recognized 
classics) disapproved by the Post Office; a widely circulated 
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periodical, charged with obscenity, but cleared by a board ap- 
pointed to hear the case by the Postmaster General, was deprived 
of its second class mailing privileges by the action of the Post- 
master General on the basis that the material it contained was 
not “information of a public character, or devoted to literature, 
the sciences, arts, or some special industry.” 

With such latitude in authority granted one man, there is 
always danger to a free press. It is true that any decision of 
his may be appealed to the courts, but the next judge may not 
have the discrimination of Judge Woolsey. It was exactly just 
such authority, granted a licensing board by the famous Long 
Parliament, which brought forth the Areopagitica from John 
Milton. “Truth and understanding,” he said, “are not such 
wares as to be monopolized and traded in tickets, and statutes, 
and standards.” His contentions were true then and are equally 
applicable now. Good will not be recognized where evil is 
unknown. Man was given the power to choose and must be 
given opportunity to exercise choice. Even bad books in the 
hands of the wise can contribute to understanding, but the “best 
books to a naughty mind are not unapplicable to occasions of 
evil.” Fools, with or without books, remain fools. But should 
books be judged only in terms of their misuse by people of little 
or no comprehension? “. . . as good almost kill a man as kill a 
good book: who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, 
kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye.” And bad books 
because of their contribution to the whole of experience cannot 
safely be suppressed, or one might add, elevated from their 
natural mediocrity by the martyrdom of suppression. 


GILBERT E. Govan 





